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BOSTON, MAY 19, 1927 


Dr. Eliot’s Period 


el A GENERATION of administrative leadership _ 


and service to liberal religion and the free 
churches called Unitarian, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot 
has made a period which will always be identified 
with his name. ; 

A man of distinguished ability and distinctive 
character is certain to give to the office he fills the 
quality, temper, and emphasis of himself. Dr. 
Eliot has boldly expressed his strong will and 
conspicuously realized his objectives. By resolute 
direction of the policy he deemed right for our four 
hundred churches, he gives us to-day, in a, very real 
way, a vital association and a common movement. 
This is his reward. 

It required a man of singular vision and determi- 
nation to know the course and to keep steadily on 
it, against discouragement and misunderstanding. 
In all: the world there is not a more delicate or 
trying task than the co-operative organization of 
what Dr. Eliot once called “jostling independ- 
encies”—that is, the free churches. For his work- 
ing capital, Dr. Eliot had, thirty years ago, little 
more than a spiritual sentiment for religious free- 
dom. Asa basis, Christianity pure and reasonable, 
breathing in the lives and fruiting in the works of 
some thousands of excellent people, was enough. 
Vigorous parishes there were, probably nearly as 
many as there are to-day; but of a denominational 
consciousness, in the sense that we have it now and 
cherish it from ocean to ocean, there was not much. 
The growth of this solidarity was due to assiduous, 
toilsome nurture. Nothing else can compare with 
this achievement of the full years of Dr. Eliot. 
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To speak of the twelvefold increase in the finan- 
cial resources is very well, and it ought to be made 
unmistakably plain that money in religion is a 
great essential, because its sources are spiritual 
and its uses the propagation of the faith. The 
substance has come plenteously because the faith 
is strong. The people have confidence that here in 
the Association is a sound, wise, durable institu- 
tion which will go forward with sureness through 
the generations. That conviction Dr. Eliot has 
been instrumental in fixing in the minds of the 
constituency whom he has served. 

Some of the characteristics in the denomination 
which we would make permanent are: unfailing lib- 
eral sympathy, elemental religious standards, a 
sense of spiritual dignity, good taste in all practice, 
hospitality to devout scholarship, and world vision 
that rejoices in beholding and praying for things 
universal. These graces and virtues have been 
cultivated in all this period of Dr. Eliot’s. Other 
things we desire and seek after. But in whatever 
we seek and do, it will be not a departure from but 
rather a building upon his great labors. 

In his administration he has kept chiefly in mind 
the local church. From the congregation emanates 
the life of the association of churches. There is 
and can be no other basis for the larger united 
work. It was a true and significant comment 
which Dr. Eliot, out of his rich experience, made 
in referring to his coming service in Arlington 
Street Church. “I was trained to be a parish min- 
ister,” he said, “and that has always seemed to 
me the work most worth doing in the world.” 
When Adolph Harnack went from the pastorate to 
teach theology in the University of Berlin, he was 
congratulated on his promotion. “I am not step- 
ping up,” he replied sincerely; “I am stepping 
down.” He was right. The most exalted human 
occupation is a, pulpit; the greatest calling is the 
parish ministry of souls. We who believe that 
this is true congratulate Dr. Eliot and wish him 
the blessing of abundant labors, to be continued 
in a.church of a great and perpetual tradition. 


The Germantown Church 


HERE is building in Germantown, Pennsyl- 
vania, a magnificent Georgian church for the 
Unitarian society which is blessed with the min- 
istry of Rev. Roger 8. Forbes. That isa community 
of great importance, part of the city of Philadel- 
phia, noted for beautiful homes and marked de- 
velopment within recent years. One hundred. 
thousand is its population. The new church is 
perfect for situation, in the residence section and 
on the Lincoln Highway. Its setting is against a 
gently rising background that suggests an amphi- 
theater, in which the trees are now in foliage. 
From the day of dedication the church will seem 
to have been there always. The materials are 
brick and stone. The dimensions are generous. 
The interior of the church is 128 feet long. Ade- 
quate description of the building will be published 
later. It will cost about $500,000. 
The visitor is impressed with the power of a 
true house of worship and of service to give the 
Unitarian cause its rightful place, its due recogni- 
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The coming church which he conceives, he has in 
fact been realizing by his own labors. Leading 
preachers from every part of the country bring 
their tribute of unifying simplicity to this old and 
liberated pulpit, and the effect is edifying to those 
who seek an end of division. Differences there are 
and will be, because we come from many origins 

and are made by many disciplines. 
have one object and destiny. Perhaps there is as 
great benefit to the visiting ministers themselves, 
in adapting their gospel to suprasectarian condi- 
tions, as to the people who hear. In any case, Dr. 
Speight sees a new day, due to the new knowledge 
of religion, and he looks to youth to. build this 
magnificent sanctuary which must be fashioned by 
wiser minds than those of our generation, which 
is “disqualified for the greater task to follow.” 
By all means, let the coming generation rear the 

new temple. 


The Presbyterian Schism 


LL FRIENDS of faith of whatever name are 

distressed to read of the schism that runs 
through the Presbyterian Church. Before the 
world, it appears to center in Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, where an investigating commit- 
tee appointed by the last General Assembly finds 
a feeling of distrust in the faculty; but it is symp- 
tomatic of the denomination. The report declares 


that the difficulty is due to a division of control © 


between a board of trustees and a board of di- 
rectors. It is plain that this is merely the me- 
chanics of the trouble, which is really in the field 
of doctrine. Something is going to happen to this 


But we also: 
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famous old school, stanch in its orthodoxy, which, 
because it is living in a new age, attempts to adapt 
itself to changing thought. It is a critical situa- 
tion. Of course it is only concentrated and made 
acute at the school. Everywhere in Presbyteri- 
anism, we repeat, there is a cleavage, as we have 
said many times. In the faculty at Princeton, so- 
called liberals and Fundamentalists stand in irre- 
concilable opposition. Nothing that we have read 
in recent years is more earnest and regrettable than 
the statement of President J. Ross Stevenson of the 
Seminary that the committee had conclusive proof 
that “there has been in the faculty, suspicion, dis- 
trust, dissension, and division.” The committee 
adds, “A most discouraging aspect of the whole 
situation is that the transparent violation of the 
Master’s command that his followers should love 
and be kindly affectioned one toward another, so 
far as the committee could see, was not having a 
controlling influence in the fellowship of the fac- 
ulty.” The factions say that “no peace between 
them is either possible or desirable.”” We wish it 
were otherwise in this great church; and we are 
thankful that if we are true we cannot quarrel 
among ourselves, because our basic and harmonious 
principle is freedom in the truth. That spirit must 
some day rule all churches, and we should make 
it our greatest mission to carry the life of it to 
the Presbyterian and other riven communions 
which need light and hope. 


The Printer’s Part 


T TAKES two parties to make a paper—the 

editor and the printer. Zion’s Herald, journal 
of Methodism published in Boston, has come out 
in a, new type dress which makes it the peer of any 
church periodical in the country. Its editor, Dr. 
L. O. Hartman, has always had the wares. His 
desire for a suitable display of them is fulfilled. 
The craft and art are there. One waits now for 
each issue of The Herald with anticipation of the 
pleasing effect upon the eye, and with the sureness 
that the contents will be communicated with the 
least effort. The new pages are about the size of 
our own. The type makes itself stand up from a 
hospitable field of white space. There is excellent 
diversity and proportion in the layout. The scheme 
of headlining is suited to the varied materials. In 
sum, here is the result we all strive for. 

To make pages alive, pulse and breathe, it is 
necessary that the editor have the co-operation of 
the typographer. The latter may mar incalculably 
the effects of the former, as the designer of a, church 
may hinder the work of the minister. To have the 
architect with you, and likewise the man of types, 
is as important as to have the right ideas stated 
with directness and sincerity. There is something 
in Zion’s Herald that was not in it before. It is 
the beautiful work of creative imagination, the © 
genius of a patient hand. Deftness and spiritual 
skill invest the purely physical thing with vitality 
and harmony. It is excellent and permanent. 


Dr. Eliot Goes to Arlington Street Charen 


Resigns presidency American Unitarian Association - 


EV. SAMUEL A, ELIOT, D.D., LL.D., 
president of the American Unitarian 
Association for the past twenty-seven 
years, has accepted a call to the pastorate 
of the Arlington Street Church in Boston, 
Mass., and resigned the presidency of the 
Association. He presented his resigna- 
tion to the Board of Directors at their 
meeting on May 10 in’ Boston. Dr. Eliot 
will begin his duties at Arlington Street 
Church September 1.» He will suc- 
ceed the late Dr. Paul “Revere 
Frothingham, who died on Novem- 
ber 27 last, after holding the pas- 
torate of this historic church for 
twenty-six years. 

Dr. Eliot has served on the staff 
of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation since 1898, when he was 
chosen secretary. In 1900 he was 
elected president, and has headed 
the Association since that time. 
When the Association celebrated 
in May, 1925, the centenary of its 
organization, Dr. Eliot, who had 
then served a quarter century as 
its chief executive, was chosen 
under the amended constitution of 
the organization to a four-year 
term as president, which would 
have expired in 1929. 


PROGRESS UNDER HIS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Twice before during his presi- 
deney of the Association, Dr. Eliot 
was called to prominent Boston 
pulpits, first to succeed Edward 
Everett Hale as minister of the 
South Congregational Church, and 
later to become pastor of the First 
Church in Boston. Both of these 
invitations he declined, because he 
felt that the condition of the Asso- 
ciation did not permit him to 
relinquish the responsibilities he 
had undertaken as its president. 

“At that time,” said Dr. Eliot in a 
public statement respecting his decision, 
“the Association was undermanned. It 
had a very small endowment, and we were 
in the midst of rather radical readjust- 
ments. Now conditions are wholly dif- 
ferent. The Association has an adequate 
and devoted staff of officers; the endow- 
ments, have been substantially upbuilt; 
and we have just occupied our new build- 
ing, where all the departments are com- 
fortably housed. We have also just 
finished a thoroughly successful year, and 
all the work is going strongly and har- 
moniously. It is just the right time to 
change pilots. I was trained to be a 
parish minister, and his work has always 
seemed to me that most worth doing in 
the world. I am happy that the confidence 
of my friends at Arlington Street permits 
me to use the years of activity that re- 
main to me in the kind of public service 
I love best.” 

Both Dr. Eliot and his father, the late 
President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard 
University, on their graduation from Har- 
vard University were confronted with op- 
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portunities for a promising career in 
business, but chose the way of human 
service, the father in the field of educa- 
tion, the son in the ministry of religion. 
Dr. Eliot received his A.B. degree from 
Harvard in 1884, his A.M. in 1889. He 
entered the Unitarian ministry in 1889, 
and the same year went to Denver, Colo., 
as minister of what was then known as 
Unity Church. He served there until 1893, 


SAMUEL A, ELIOT 


organizing other Unitarian societies in 
that State and otherwise carrying on mis- 
sionary work for liberal religion. In 1893 
he went to the pastorate of the Unitarian 
Church of the Saviour, in Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Here he ministered for the five years until 
he became secretary of the Association, 
and later, in 1900, its president. 

The American Unitarian Association, as 
it functions to-day, is in large measure 
the product of Dr. Bliot’s vision and mana- 
gerial efforts of the past twenty-nine 
years. The larger results of his adminis- 
tration, as is always the way with 
work of this sort, may not be measured; 
but in the way of statistics, it may be 
recalled that when Dr. Eliot came to the 
Association in 1898, the total endowments, 
restricted and unrestricted, of the Asso- 
ciation, were $500,000, and its working 
staff consisted of four persons, inclusive 
of secretarial and clerical help. To-day 
the restricted and unrestricted assets of 
the Association amount to $6,000,000, and 
there is a staff of twenty-five workers at 
headquarters. It was to a large degree 
through his-efforts that the church build- 


ing loan fund was built-up, which now 
amounts to more than $800,000, which 
churches borrow without interest, and not 
one dollar of which has been lost through 
nearly three hundred loans. : 

A conspicuous feature of Dr. Eliot’s 
administration has been his endeavors 
toward a closer working fellowship among 
religious liberals of different denomina- 
tions and national backgrounds, and 
toward better understanding among 
all the churches. He was one of 
the organizers of the body known 
now as the International Congress 
of Free Christians and Other Reli- 
gious Liberals, which was formed 
in Boston in 1900 by foreign dele- 
gates and other persons attending 
the celebration of the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of the 
Association. He has served as 
president of the Congress and as 
one of its directors. He also took 
a leading part in forming the 
National Federation of Religious 
Liberals, and is now an honorary 
vice-president. For several years 
Dr. Eliot was president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Federation of Churches. 


CLOSER WORKING 
FELLOWSHIP 
AMONG LIBERALS 


Dr. Eliot is also a director and 
past president of the Religious 
Education Association, a member 
of the editorial board of The Hib- 
bert Journal, a member of the 
United States Board of Indian 
Commissioners, and president of 
the Trustees of the Hackley 
School. He has served. as univer- 
sity preacher at Harvard, Cornell, 
and other institutions. He has 
long been a member of the Visiting 
Committee of the Harvard Board 
of Overseers. 

He holds the honorary Doctorate of 
Divinity from Harvard University, which 
conferred this degree upon him in the 
Association’s centenary year of 1925. 
Bowdoin College had awarded him this 
degree in 1900, and Western Reserve Uni- 
versity conferred upon him the LL.D. 
in 1915. 

At Arlington Street Church, Dr. Eliot 
will be in the succession of a notable line 
of ministers, including William Bllery 
Channing and Brooke Herford. He has 
long had intimate social and professional 
relations with this church. Some of its 
leading members were his comrades in 
school and college. He was a close friend 
of Dr. Frothingham. He took part in 
Dr. Frothingham’s installation in 1900; 
he presided at the services in commemora- 
tion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
that occasion; and he conducted Dr. 
Frothingham’s funeral. 

This church in Channing’s day was 
known by its location as the Federal 
Street Church. The society was founded 
in Boston in 1730 by Scotch Presbyterians, 
who came to Boston from Londonderry, 
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N.H., under the leadership of John Moor- 
head. A barn at what is now Federal 
and Franklin Streets, later remodeled and 
enlarged, served as a meeting place until 
a new meeting-house was built in 1744. 
In this church the Massachusetts delegates 
met and accepted the Federal Constitu- 
tion of the United States in 1788. A 
third meeting-house served the congrega- 
tion from 1809 to 1859. It was in the 
vestry of this church that the American 
Unitarian Association was organized in 
1825. In 1860 the society dedicated the 
edifice at Arlington and Boylston Streets 
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which has been its home since that 
time. It is one of the noblest types of 
the style made famous by the London 
churches of Sir Christopher Wren and his 
successors. 

This church has had the following min- 
isters: John Moorhead, 1729-73; Robert 
Annan, 1783-86 ; Jeremy Belknap, 1787-98 ; 
John Snelling Popkin, 1799-1802; William 
Ellery Channing, 1803-42; Ezra Stiles 
Gannett, 1842-71; John F. W. Ware, 1872— 
81; Brooke Herford, 1882-92; John Cuck- 
son, 1892-1900; Paul Revere Frothingham, 
1900-1926. 


Clarence Darrow 


Says the interviewer, What can we do when 
@ man’s nature refutes his arguments? 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


LARENCE DARROW, in his seventy 
“ years of life—he was seventy, April 
18—has fulfilled the Rooseveltian ideal, of 
'a life lived up to the hilt. For the last 
score of years he has been either prosecut- 
ing or defending attorney in some of the 
Nation’s most celebrated cases. He was 
chief counsel for the anthracite miners in 
the coal strike arbitration at Scranton 
and Philadelphia, 1902, 1903; for the 
McNamara brothers in The Los Angeles 
Times dynamite case, 1911; for the de 
fendants in the Moyer, Hayward, and Pet- 
tibone case, for the murder of éx-Governor 
Steunenburg of Idaho; for Loeb and Leo- 
pold, Chicago, 1924; and for the Scopes 
evolution case, Dayton, Tennessee, 1925. 

The fact deserves comment that after a 
long life ef association with crime, crimi- 
nals, courts, sentences, and acquittals, he 
comes out vigorously for demolition of the 
prison. He says what many believe— 
namely, that criminals are not necessarily 
persons of evil minds, that a legislative 
act forbidding a thing does not make it 
wicked, and that crime is caused by 
poverty and hate. It is a question, how- 
ever, if the social order is ready for this 
other idea of his: “If I had my way, a 
jury would determine nothing except the 
guilt or innocence of the prisoner; there 
would be no sentence. The defendant who 
has been convicted would be isolated in 
a hospital.” 

Clarence Darrow is a paradox. He not 
only baffles witnesses and opposing at- 
torneys, but an interviewer who wishes to 
sound the depths of his personality, as- 
suming it has depth. ! 

Do we realize how theories control us? 
A man proposes a theory, let us say, in 
his youth. He comes to be known as an 
-advocate of that idea. Time passes. 
Before he realizes, he finds himself com- 
pelled to defend his theory or be censured 
as a person of infirm and shifting opinion. 
This necessity we are under to defend our 
position measurably determines the kind 
of attitude toward life we are going to 
take. 

Once more, a person is born with a men- 
tal equipment which induces hospitality to 


religious truth. Another may have a mind 
which cannot comprehend affairs of the 
spirit at all, but must estimate life in 
terms of the materialistic. 

Therefore, let those of us who believe 
in immortality and God think charitably 
of Clarence Darrow the agnostic. 

Background is everything. Mr. Darrow 
has the analytical brain. He is the lawyer, 
who, to win the case, must reveal the fal- 
lacy in the argument presented by his 
opponent. For many years, Mr. Darrow 
has been picking arguments to pieces—not 
because the argument is necessarily spe- 
cious or unsound, but to get the decision of 
the court. He has shattered testimony, 
and proved that what seems to be is not, 
with similar intention. The business of 
the lawyer is to disagree. 

Now all this, it seems to us, helps ex- 
plain the Darrow philosophy, which de- 
clares there is no God, no life after death, 
and that man is a machine and nothing 
more. So he says: “Everything we know 
of any man has been analyzed chemically, 
and every single particle is the same as 
every single particle of every other sub- 
stance, and can be purchased at the drug- 
store for ninety-five cents. Man is built 
on the lever principle; his arms, iegs, back, 
fingers, and toes, are levers with which he 
lifts loads.” Mr. Darrow can talk thus for 
hours, and convincingly, unless his audi- 
ence is composed of thoughtful persons 
who can see the lawyer back of the 
agnostic. In that case, he convinces no 
one. I doubt if at any time he really con- 
vinces himself. At all events, that is the 
impression I carried away from a conyer- 
sation with him. 

Mr. Darrow, in his own personality, re- 
futes his mechanistic theory of the uni- 
verse. He has been described as cold and 
calculating, unfeeling and ruthless. No de- 
scription shoots wider of the mark. He 
is not that sort at all; his heart beats 
in tune with general human vibrations. 
He will defend a poor negro woman who 
can pay him nothing, as readily and skill- 
fully as he did those young Chicago mur- 
derers whose fathers paid him many 
thousand dollars. He wagers war on a 
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falsely interpreted Bible. He opposes 
bigotry and intolerance under whatever 
guise he finds it. Those who have known 
him for many years say he has defended 
as many of the helpless and friendless as 
any other lawyer in the country—so what is 
the use of his saying man is nothing more 
than a machine? He seemed that kind 
of person, too, to me, when I talked with 
him the afternoon before a debate he was 
to have with President Clifton Gray of 
Bates College, in Symphony Hall, Boston. 

Mr. Darrow had denied himself to re- 
porters all day. He was sick in bed, and 
under no obligation to see me. I doubt 
if under similar conditions I should have 
welcomed him. However, because of an 
appointment made some time before, he 
invited me up to his room in the hotel. 
I found him between blankets, with wet 
eloths about his head, suffering from an 
attack of grippe, hoarse and in no condi- 
tion to talk. But the flash of the eye 
was there, and the purpose to defend his 
position. 

His best friends do not call Mr. Darrow 
handsome. His huge head rests easily 
enough on a large, powerful frame; but his 
face is creased and seamed from many 
hard-fought legal battles, and the features 
would hardly be selected by an artist look- 
ing for a model face. 

Like Socrates, Mr. Darrow replied by 
questions, turning the tables on the inter- 
yiewer. But one could get his point of 
view, and it is this: 

“How do you know you are anything 
but a machine? How do you know there 
is anything in life not perceptible to the 
five senses; not susceptible to the analyz- 
ing, weighing, and classifying process? All 
the religions have been built up on myth, 
superstition, imagination, or fear. Name 
one that has not. Name one that can 
justify itself by a convincing, rational 
argument. You speak of the soul? What 
do you mean? What proof have you to 
offer that you have a soul? How do you 
know there is a God? or such a state of 
being as immortality? Men will reply at 
length to these questions; but when their 
testimony is summed up, it is all misty, 
nebulous, as fleeting as a summer cloud. 
I don’t want to believe in annihilation for 
myself at death. But what am I, as an 
honest man, to believe? I would welcome 
evidence that would prove to me that I 
am wrong. I earnestly invite anyone to 
present one scientific fact demonstrating 
that I am wrong. Man lives his life for 
good or bad. At the end, the task is com- 
pleted. The human being passes into. obli- 
vion, and what he was made of goes on 
to make new forms of energy; but as for 
the individual, he is ended. Our activities 
can be‘quickly summed up: we eat; we 
drink; we adopt a calling in which we 
strive to succeed ; we perpetuate our kind. 

“The fact is, we are super-egotists. We 
have elevated ourselves to the realm of 
the marvelous and infallible. That is the 
stuff dreams are made of. Man is not 
that; he is sick, infirm—here am I almost 
helpless with this wretched grippe. You 
and I are not worth in any sense all this 
sound and fury about man having a God, 
an immortal destiny, an imperishable soul. 
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It is nothing but ignorance and conceit, 
which has come down through the ages 
the same as an infallible Church and an 
infallible Bible. The time has come for 
man to cease thinking of himself as so 
important a factor in this limitless uni- 
verse. He thinks the earth was made for 
his comfort, but it was not. Wasn’t it 
rather made for fishes, since water covers 
the earth’s surface in parts of three to one? 

“There is only one possible proof that 
I am wrong; and that may come through 
psychic research. I reject every other ar- 
gument; and I must reject that, too, until 
I have found a demonstration considerably 
more convincing than any I have observed. 
The subject of psychic investigation has 
interested me for a number of years; 
I have:made careful estimates, but 
I have yet to be convinced that psychic 
research presents positive proof. I will 
say this—science could well employ itself 
in taking hold of the thesis of personal 
survival held by psychic investigators, and 
proving it true or false.” 

Mr. Darrow is a maker of phrases. He 
has a theory and is supporting it. But 
Mr. Darrow in his inmost self doubts the 
truth of what he says. More than once I 
discovered a jaunty utterance spoken to 
conceal a possible belief, a wavering of 
the eyes that betrayed uncertainty. Time 
pressed ; and in his sick condition a pro- 
longed interview was out of the question. 
At parting, he said and meant it, that he 
wanted to talk the matter over again. Mr. 
Darrow is getting old, and has a linger- 
ing hope that before he dies, he may find 
something to convince him that he is wrong. 
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“The next time I am this way,” he re- 
marked, “I shall plan to visit ‘Margery,’ 
the medium—not that I am at all con- 
vinced that she is genuine.” 

Anyone with the commanding personal- 
ity of Mr. Darrow and his control of 
phrases can carry through an argument. 
But words are not the most convincing 
things. Mr. Darrow’s inherent kindness, 
his generosity, his love of his home, should 
assure him, as the rest of us, that he is 
more than a physical body. As developed 
in the conversation, he puts no faith what- 
ever in anything unseen, or anything not 
recognizable by the physical senses. His 
whole argument is based on a denial of 
everything save what the eye can see and 
the fingers touch. He recognizes no law 
higher than the physical laws catalogued 
by a materialistic science—and there, we 
earnestly told him, we parted company. 

“Spiritual law is a myth,” he said. 
“Prove that there is in man a substance 
that differs from the materials that make 
up the rest of the world, and I will agree 
with you.” 

“Your kindness in seeing me this after- 
noon is all the proof I require,” I replied. 
“There was nothing mechanistic about 
that. What is kindness? You can’t clas- 
sify it, or see it, or weigh it. You can’t 
buy it at a drug-store. Yet it is part 
of you.” 

But all he did was to put another Socra- 
tic question. What can one do when a 
man’s nature refutes his arguments? Per- 
haps some reader of this interview can 
solve the enigma—Clarence Darrow bafiles 
me. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Unitarians and Roman Catholics 


To the Editor of Taz CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


May I not congratulate you on your 
fine and manly response to Governor 
Smith’s letter? It stands out in refresh- 
ing contrast with many utterances that I 
have seen quoted from orthodox journals 
and clergymen, in which any praise ac- 
corded the Governor’s letter has been 
grudging, or in which his transparently 
sincere words have been quibbled over, or 
exceptions taken to them in a perverse 
spirit of argument for which a profes- 
sional casuist would blush. Mr. Marshall 
never made a greater mistake than when 
he said his question -had not been 
answered. The nation—apart from de- 
liberate bigots—has decided otherwise. 
To that question, whether a Roman Catho- 
lic could be a loyal President, Mr. Smith 
has given an unqualified and convincing 
affirmative. 

By the way, James Freeman Clarke has 
celebrated the warm and intimate friend- 
ship that existed between Massachusetts’ 
great Unitarian Governor, John A. An- 
drew, and a Father Fenotti of that day, 
and quotes the tribute paid the Governor 
after his death by the priest. So, also, 
when Channing’s body was borne through 
the streets of Boston, eighty-five years ago, 
John W. Chadwick tells us, the bell of 
the Catholic cathedral tolled with the 


rest, perhaps in recompense for Channing’s 
praise of Cardinal Cheverus, once Bishop 
of the city, dead not long before: Maybe 
there is and ought to be an attraction 
between theological as well as other ex- 
tremes. In times past their exponents 
have suffered together. Lecky recites, for 
instance, in Volume I, Chapter 2, of his 
“England in the Highteenth Century,” al- 
luding to the sects excluded from the 
provisions of the toleration act that ad- 
initted other dissenting bodies of William 
III’s time to full civil rights, this story 
of joint persecution : ; 
“The Catholics, .Unitarians, Socinians, 
and all who without joining these bodies 
spoke against the doctrine of the Trinity 
or against the supernatural origin of 
Christianity, continued after the Revolu- 
tion subject to penal laws which, if they 
had been strictly enforced, would have 
amounted to absolute proscription.” 
Perhaps some day the Unitarian Church 
of America will have the wisdom to stop 
speaking or thinking of itself as a Prot- 
estant organization and will evolve into 
a really creedless body existing for the 
promotion of brotherhood, liberty, and 
equality in a higher sense than the found- 
ers of the first French Republic under- 
stood. If to such a church the choice 
spirits of the land were attracted, with 
or without foregoing membership in some 
other, how vastly finer would be the em- 
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bracing circle than the triangle of Prot- 
estant, Catholic, and Jew that some are 
so bent on maintaining in all its rigidity! 
Frank C. WELLS. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


“New Emotional Attractions” 


To the Hditor of Ton CHRISTIAN REGISTHR :— 


Under the title, “New Emotional Attrac- 
tions,” you call attention (May 5) to Prof. 
T. N. Carver’s desire to prevent the de- 
struction of our civilization by the 
abundance of our wealth. You quote him 
as saying that: the old-aphorism, ‘Waste 
not, want not,” has “no significance now, 
when people know perfectly well that they 
can waste their substance in riotous living 
and still not come to want.” 

I beg leave to inquire how numerous 
“the people” are who thus “know perfectly 
well.” A few years ago a painstaking in- 
vestigation of incomes in the United States 
incomes considered were less than $2,000 a 
year. Do you not think that one may 
therefore safely indulge the hope that 85 
per cent. of our population, at least, are 
quite unlikely to “get a dull head and 
yield to a creature drag-down to the 
plenteous earth-earthy’? 

According to the last Unitarian Year 
Book, 89 of our ministers are receiving 
salaries of $5,000 or more. Are they in 
moral danger because of so abundant pros- 
perity? At the other end of the scale are 
77 of our ministers who receive less than 
$2,000. Surely they are safe! 

“New emotional attractions” are desir- 
able, and a “worthy domestic architecture” 
is a fine suggestion. But it would seem 
that the proper safeguard to invoke in 
these “dangerous days of prosperity” is 
social justice. Let the “prosperity” be 
passed around more equitably. Textile 
workers in New England, on part time for 
recent years, would like a taste of it. 
Farmers in the West and the South could 
stand a share of it without incurring moral 
peril. In the year ending March 15, 1926, 
123,000 farms changed hands by forced 
sale or were taken over by creditors on 
default (Report of Bureau of Farm Heo- 
nomics of the Department of Agriculture). 
No less than 100,000 families in the old 
cotton States subsist on a “restricted 
standard of living,” says a report of the 
Department of Agriculture—many of them, 
averaging five persons, receiving a total 
income of a little over $800 a year, this 
sum including the food, fuel, and shelter 
obtained from the farm. 

After all, as Professor Carver holds, 
poverty is worse than wealth. It is the 
condition of the many poor that should 
worry us rather than that of the relatively 
very few rich. But if a more just distribu- 
tion of worldly goods would not only 
benefit the poor but also save the rich 
from the peril which the eminent “econo- 
mist with an ethical urge’’ points out, 
so much the better! 


Henry W. PINKHAM. 


BROOKLINN, MAss. 


The cause of straight thinking is, after 
all, the cause of good living—George 
Gilmour. : 


ie 
M 
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The other day, in a Western city, we came across a genuine literary treasure. At the close of ld 
an address, wherein we had said something about the Keats Museum at Lawnbank, Hampstead, 
an auditor came up to say, “One of my neighbors has Keats’s inkstand. I will take you to see it, 
if you like.” The next day we visited a home filled with interesting objects: portraits, miniatures, autograph 
letters of great historical interest, rare books, a complete set of the musical glasses invented by Benjamin 
Franklin; and, among them, not only the inkstand of “Endymion,” but his actual desk as well. On the death 
of the poet, these descended to his brother George, and by his granddaughter were given to their present posses- 
sors. The desk is mahogany, of the folding variety common a hundred years ago. The inkstand is of bronze, 
heavily carved, the tray holding two glass inkwells, separated by a bust of Shakespeare, some three inches high. 
As authentic relics of a great poet, both are highly valued by their owners. The unexpectedness of finding them 
in their present locality added not a little to the inspiration derived from personal contact with these priceless 


mementos of one of the greatest of British poets. 


Wide Horizons 


JAMES Bryce. By H. A, L. Fisher. 
Volumes. New York: The Macmillan 
pany. $8.00, 

Hasily the outstanding biography of the 
eurrent season, aS well as a work of en- 
during value. Recent years have brought 
with them the publication of a number of 
lives of Victorian statesmen, such as 
Morley’s Gladstone, Guedalla’s Palmerston, 
Treyelyan’s Bright, and Moneypenny’s 
Disraeli, To this notable group is now 


T'wo 
Com- 


added Fisher’s Bryce, which is every whit 


their equal, and which, in some respects, 
excels them all. In these two solid 
yolumes, writing in a style which, if not 
brilliant, is sympathetic, clear, and always 
readable, the Warden of New College nar- 
rates the life story of a man who was one 
of the outstanding figures of his time; 
whose service, not only to the British EKm- 
pire, but to mankind, was far-reaching and 
substantial. As historian, scientist, uni- 
versity professor, parliamentarian, cabinet 
minister, statesman, ambassador, author, 
publicist, humanitarian, James Bryce made 
for himself an enviable name. At the 
same time, he is not more memorable for 
what he did than for what he was. In 
the lengthening perspective of the passing 
years, what stands out with growing 
clearness is less his manifold attainments, 
great as they were, than the personality 
of the man himself, lovable, eager, human, 
saturated with the buoyant spirit of un- 
dying youth; one who carried the temper 
of exuberant youthfulness and indomitable 
hope to the very borders of eternity. 

It is a remarkable record or worldly 
success and personal attainment which 
these volumes present, a success, more- 
over, won unaided by anything save the 
man’s inherent gifts, wedded to lofty 
ideals of devotion to truth and conscience, 
which refused to compromise with worldly 
considerations of any kind; yet which, 
nevertheless, brought him not only honor 
and love, but lasting fame. In many ways, 
Bryce was typically Scotch-Irish. There 
was scarcely a drop of HBnglish blood in 
his veins. His father was pure Scotch, 
his mother came from the north of Ire- 
land. He himself was born in Belfast, and 
lived there the first eight years of his life. 


Then the family moved to Glasgow, where 
he remained for another eleven years. 
During this formative period, therefore, 
the boy lived in an environment essentially 
Presbyterian, dour, stern, uncompromising, 
receiving from his surroundings certain 
qualities of heart and mind which stayed 
with him to the end of the chapter. In 
his family he was particularly fortunate. 


JAMES BRYCH 


His parents were essentially intellectual, 
his mother an incorrigible thinker, his 
father a successful teacher of mathe- 
matics and geology. Association with 
them developed a love of truth, an interest 
in public questions, democratic sympathies, 
as well as a moral integrity inflexible and 
steadfast. 

Yet the personality developed from these 
beginnings had one dominant trait which 
saved it from becoming typical of its back- 
ground; and that was its abounding 
vivacity. Above everything else, what 
distinguished Bryce from his forbears and 
his contemporaries was his inexhaustible 
delight in life itself. He was passionately 
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interested in life and people. He was a 
natural adventurer, fond of bodily exer- 
cise, an insatiate progressive. This attrac- 
tive trait revealed itself in his lifelong 
fondness for swimming and mountain- 
climbing. Through all his days, he never 
saw a sheet of water without wanting to 
plunge into it; while few were the peaks 
in any part of the earth he did not manage 
to ascend. Thus, he was one of the first 
to make the ascent of Mt. Ararat; and to 
the end of his life, he was continually 
adding new summits to his list of con- 
quests. The same impulse manifested it- 
self in his love of travel. Throughout his 
long career, he was always on the move, 
ever going somewhere; not out of mere 
restlessness, but because of his insatiate 
hunger for new facts and fresh discoveries. 
Nor was his persistent globe-trotting con- 
fined to travels in the flesh. Mentally, 
the man was the same, a consistent ex- 
plorer. He was a scholar. He had an 
encyclopedic mind. In time, he came to 
possess enormous knowledge. He could 
talk on almost every subject, and talk well. 
But he was never a pedant. What he 
knew was welded in the fires of a spirit 
instinctively gay and light-hearted, a 
natural love for facts and people. Like 
Channing, he was “always young for 
liberty.” 

This innate vivacity quickened all his 
thought and work. . Unquestionably, it 
helped make Bryce the great democrat 
and lover of mankind he was. His bi- 
ographer tells us: “He usually refused to 
call himself either Scottish, Irish or Hng- 
lish; and when asked on one occasion 
what he was, he replied, ‘I think that I 
am a citizen of the world.” He had a 
planetary mind. It was the catholicity 
of his. sympathies which made him a 
steadfast supporter of Irish Home Rule, 
of the League of Nations, of the Armenians 
against their Turkish oppressors. This 
also moved him to that study of American 
institutions and forms of government 
which resulted in The American Common- 
wealth, and made him one of the best 
friends our country has ever had. 

For the details of this career of fruitful 
service, our readers must go to the bi- 
ography itself. Suffice it here to say that it 
is a most interesting human document, a 
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yaluable contribution to the literature of 
life. It reveals a personality as inspiring 
as it is lovable. James Bryce was no 
ordinary person, and through all his days 
he ran true to form. The raw Scotch lad 
who, on coming to Oxford, refused to bow 
to custom and sign the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and stuck it out until he won his 
ease, was father of the man who, at 
twenty-six, wrote The Holy Roman Empire, 
later became an Oxford professor, later 
still, a member of Mr. Giadstone’s govern- 
ment, Chief Secretary for Ireland, and 
British Ambassador to:the United States; 
and who, at eighty-three, with faculties 
unimpaired, never gave the impression of 
old age—interested in everything, corre- 
sponding with a host of friends the world 
oyer, and every night before going to bed 
comforting himself with a momentary 
glance upward at the stars. Measured by 
the loftiest standards, his was a life 
peculiarly happy and successful. “Every- 
thing good, save the blessing of children, 
which life has to give, came to Bryce. 
He was happy in his wife, his parents, 
his whole family circle, fortunate in the 
number of his devoted friends, in his 
strong and serviceable brains, his iron 
health, in the degree of his material for- 
tune, neither too large nor too small, in his 
immunity from keen personal sorrows or 
business anxieties, in the width and 
variety of his interests, in his sudden and 
painless end.” Best of all, “there was in 
Bryce to the end mingled with spaces of 
quiet thought and contemplation the eager- 
ness and rushing activity of youth.” 
A.B. H. 


On the Side of the Angels 


WHEN 1S ALWAYS? By Coningsby Dawson. 
New York: Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. 
$2.00. 

We are inclined to consider this the 
best novel written by Coningsby Dawson 
since his The Garden Without Wails. We 
have read it, with growing interest, from 
cover to cover. Here is that rare thing, 
a novel with substance, well written and 
well massed; its single theme developed 
seriously and consistently, with convincing 
skill. The story, plausible throughout, is 
built on the idea that all genuine mar- 
riages are eternal. Wedlock, in reality, 
is a spiritual affair. Husband and wife 
are united by a mysterious bond which is 
indestructible. “It shortens and shortens 
till the fated man and woman come to- 
gether. And when they’ve come together, 
it’s for always. They may get divorced. 
One of them may pretend to be dead. It’s 
no good. If they’ve been truly married, 
sooner or later they again come together.” 
“But what about the couples who stay 
separated?” “They were never married. 
There’s more to marriage than a legal 
ceremony.” Upon this hypothesis, the 
author constructs a romance, the central 
figures of which are the charming daughter 
of an American multimillionaire, and a 
-young Englishman, shy, sensitive, over- 
conscientious, morbidly introspective, one 
of “God’s fools.” Meeting at Oxford, on 
a May morning, they fall in love, marry, 
and after an idyllic honeymoon settle down 
_to a life of narrow means which ends in 
separation. To the hero, the war brings 
understanding; and after various expe- 
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riences, they come together again, this 
time for always. At the same season, al- 
most in the place where it began, the 
story ends. Through its successive scenes, 
the few characters, Timmy Powell, Fay, 
Aiken, who is the villain of the piece, Fay’s 
mother, and Timmy’s father, move and 
have their being with the semblance of 
actual life. Not the least attractive ele- 
ment is the atmosphere of youth which 
Mr. Dawson manages to throw over their 
vicissitudes, which follow each other 
naturally, just as things happen in actual 
life. In these days, when so many novels 
are drearily realistic, harping incessantly 
on things sexual, it is a pleasure to come 
upon a story like this, clean all through, 
and, without being unduly sentimental, al- 
ways on the side of the angels. It is this 
spiritual quality which makes When Is 
Always, if not a great novel, one that is 
good and interesting. A.B. H. 


Massachusetts Church Schools 

THe RELATION OF THE STATE TO RELIGIOUS 
EpucaTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. By Sherman 
M. Smith, Ph.D. Syracuse: University Book 
Store. 

The title is not alluring, the conclusions 
drawn in the final chapter are not par- 
ticularly fruitful. At the same time, the 
history is of absorbing interest to all stu- 
dents of the social and religious life of 
Massachusetts. Every statement is faith- 
fully documented, every stage accurately 
identified. Familiarity with its pages 
would prevent many statements carelessly 
made from entering into the discussions of 
the subject matter that are by no means 
discontinued by the drastic separation of 
Church and State afforded in the revised 
State Constitution of 1917. From now on, 
no money raised by taxation can pay for 
any service in health, education, or reli- 


- gion rendered by a private organization. 


The State can never touch on matters of 
morals or religion in its system of educa- 
tion and escape the accusation of being 
sectarian. To-day, tthere is always a 
majority dissenting, some because the in- 
struction goes too far, others because it 
does not go far enough. Even States like 
Tennessee and Mississippi in time will 
have to come to that conclusion, If the 
citizens of these States could be induced 
to read and reflect on the history of this 


development in Massachusetts, it might 


help them telescope their period of con- 
troversial discussions. So well has this 
story been told that one dares to put it 
in the same group of Massachusetts his- 
tories wherein Prof. Morison’s Maritime 
History of Massachusetts heads the list. 
W.F. G. 


In the Shadow 


In Time or Sorrow: A Book or CoNnsoLa- 
TION. By Bishop Slattery. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

At the invitation of the publishers, the 
Bishop Coadjutor of the Episcopal Church 
in Massachusetts has written down many 
words of comfort which through many 
years he has tried to bring to those pass- 
ing through the shadowed valley. A book 
of simplicity and triumphant faith. Hyen 
those who cannot wholly share with the 
author the implicit trust which is his, may 
find in the book something of the truth 
that comforts and sustains. C. B. J. 
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Tabloid Reviews 


Soms Great EnciisH Novsts: Stupims IN 
THE ART OF Fiction. By Orlo Williams. Lon- 
don: The Macmillan Company. 


A series of essays dealing with some of 
the greatest works of British fiction. 
Covering a wide range, from Tom Jones 
to the novels of William De Morgan, and 
including such works as Thackeray’s 
Pendennis, Miss Austen’s Hmma, and 
Samuel Butler’s The Way of All Flesh, 
they have a definite appeal to all book- 
lovers. The style is smooth and agreeable, 
the treatment of the various novels con- 
sidered ample and discerning. The writer 
makes many original comments, buttress- 
ing each with well-chosen quotations which 
prove his thorough knowledge of his sub- 
ject. Of the ten essays thus presented, we 
like those best which deal with Pendennis 
and Hmma, though all manifest construe- 
tive criticism of a high grade. Especially 
happy are Mr. Williams’ analyses of vari- 
ous characters in the novels he selects for 
examination. Our only regret is that in 
his series he failed to include Barchester 
Towers. A.B. H. 


Tue NorMAaL CHILD aND How TO Kup 17 
Norman. By B. Sachs, M.D. New York: Paul 
B. Hoeber, Inc. $1.50. 


In these days, when the abnormal child 
is so much in evidence, it is refreshing to 
get a sane and common sense view of the 
normal child. Dr. Sachs has given his life 
to the task of keeping children normal, 
and out of the richness of his experiences 
he has written this reassuring book. 
Briefly stated, his thesis is that common 
sense should rule us in dealing with our 
children. Very early in life, children 
should be made aware that they are mem- 


, bers of society, and owe certain restraints 


and duties toward the people with whom 
they are surrounded. A repression of 
physical exuberance at times does no 
harm. Few children are overworked in 
school; let there be as little homework as 
possible between the ages of six and 
twelve. Don’t be unduly alarmed about 
sex; teach children that sex impulses 
should be restrained just as other im- 
pulses must be; repression does not carry 
the dire consequences that the psychoana- 


lists would have us believe. Dr. Sachs | 


deyotes one chapter to paying his respects 
to the psychoanalists. He punctures their 
bubble very effectually. He is especially 
concerned that the Freudians make so 
much of sex and sex repression, and he 
pretty thoroughly answers them. We say, 
“More power to his elbow.” ‘The book is 
beautifully printed and bound, as are all 
Mr. Hoeber’s yolumes. E. F. 


Can You Sotve It? By Arthur Hirschberg. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $2.00. 


A book of puzzles and problems calcu- 
lated to employ minds, youthful and other- 
wise. Cross-word puzzles, acrostics, sci- 
ence problems, mazes, etc., offer enter- 
tainment and distraction, of one or more 
kinds. Undoubtedly, knowledge is stimu- 


lated, as geography, literature, history, 


etymology, mathematics, and science all 
come into play as aids to these mental 
gymnastics. M.M.D. 


OUR 
CHILDREN 


Only Ann 
the May Féte) 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


(or, Queen of 


Part 1 


It was in February that the idea for 
the annual May festival for Miss Bent's 
School sprouted and grew with magic 
rapidity. For Felicia (Fifi) Brooks had 
a week-end house party, and where the 
Octagon girls were, there also would be 
activity of mind and body. 

It was in truth only a seven-sided figure 
of a group that toasted cheeks and marsh- 
mallows before the great fireplace at Chuli 
(Pinetree) Cottage in the Colorado hills. 
February had been mild as spring, and 
the slab cottage was cozily built. One 
presence was missing, and from the con- 
versation one gathered that Ann Brown 
was the sort you missed as you do the sun, 
fresh air, and such common but vital 
things. 

“That married sister of Ann’s is always 
kidnaping her just when we want her,” 
complained Fifi, absently cremating a 
helpless marshmallow. “Of course, Ann 
adores those twin babies, and of course, 
they had to pick up a measle last week.” 

“Selfish of them,” agreed Joan, Fifi’s 
cousin, and the Octagon honor girl. Joan 
hailed from Arkansas, and witty Lucette 
Clayton had dubbed her “Joan of Ark.” 

Lucette and her sister Edith (“Deedie”), 
both slight and dark, were taking turns 
at the corn-popper, flushed but conscien- 
tious. 

“Well,” remarked Midge McNeal, the 
plump one, over her tenth puffy marsh- 
mallow, “you know how Ann is. ‘When 
Duty whispers low—thou must,’ she re- 
plies, ‘I can.’ And she does.” 

“She was dreadfully disappointed, 
though,” spoke up tall, brown Ruth Field, 
who lived nearest the absent member. 
“However, there’s a chance the babies’ 
grandma may come from Texas. And if 
Ann’s turned loose, she vowed she’d show 
up here if she had to walk all night.” 

“She would, too,” giggled little Dana 
Lee, cuddling the black cat that had 
strayed in from somewhere to join the 
house party. 

Mrs. Brooks, Fifi's mother, unwilling to 
upset girlish plans, had come in spite of 
a cold. She was upstairs, snug in bed, 
the girls having managed supper, made the 
beds and, in fact, risen to the occasion 
like good daughters of the Campfire. 

A strong wind sighed through the pines 
that surrounded the cottage, and a rest- 
less aspen tapped spookily at a window. 
Timid Midge, who made up in weight what 


she lacked in courage, shivered and 


wedged herself more safely between Fifi 
and Ruth. 

“Sounds haunted,” she said with an ap- 
prehensive glance backward. “Mercy! 
Every curtain’s up. I feel eyes boring 
into me from the dark.” 

“Well, if any one wants to stand out 
in the cold and watch you gobble marsh- 
mallows, let them,’ advised Fifi calmly. 

‘Midge had evidently lost her appetite. 

Deedie flashed Fifi a knowing glance. 
“The nearest neighbors are about a mile 
away, aren’t they?” 

“This is the only cottage occupied on 
this entire hill,’ Fifi returned solemnly. 
“We could howl our seven heads off and 
nobody would hear. Ooh listen!” 

Borne on the night wind came an un- 
canny sound, like wild laughter that rose 
and fell and ended like a woman’s wail. 
Joan and Lucette gripped hands. Midge’s 
eyes were like marbles. She felt her hair 
sit up. 

“What's that?” whispered Deedie. “Oh, 
I wish this cat was a dog.” The cat 
blinked in disgust. The awful sound was 
repeated from the valley below. 

“Weren’t you wishing last week that 
we could camp in a haunted house?” Fifi 
fixed Deedie with accusing eyes. “Cheer 
up, brave hearts! It’s only the Rogue of 
the Range serenading. Mr. Coyote out 
hunting.” 

Just as the effect of this shock wore off, 
a sharp rap-tap at the door produced 
seven distinct jumps. Hight, counting the 
eat. Every eye sought Fifi. “It’s your 
house, after all,” was the general idea. 

Then Lucette said gallantly, “I’ll go 
with you. Only ask who it is first.” 
reached for the huge poker grimly. 

“We'll all go,’”’ Ruth said with decision. 
“Remember—‘One for all, all for one.’ ” 

In deep silence they rallied round. The 
reception committee ceased breathing 
while Fifi asked in a commendably even 
voice, “Who is it?” 

“Tt’s Dirk Hart from the ranch below. 
I'm tracking a black cat.” 

Seven relieved sighs. One tell-tale 
“mew” that was a plain confession of 
feline guilt. Fifi opened the door quickly 
and Lucette held her poker aft. 

“Oh, hello, Dirk!” Fifi greeted a tall, 
tanned youth with dancing dark eyes. 
“How are you? Come in and meet the 
girls.” 

But Dirk was in a hurry. “My little 
sister wouldn’t sleep if I didn’t check in 


She 


with this rascal,” he explained, laying firm 
hands on the truant. “Peggy’s crying real 
tears. I saw your car drive in this after- 
noon and I know Ben Hur’s weakness for 
welcoming newcomers.” 

“He’s nice,” commented Fifi as the cat- 
less seven returned to their cozy places 
on coyote-skin rugs. “Goes to the ‘Aggies’ 
to school.” 

“T can see my big brother sallying forth 
after a lost eat to please me,”. remarked 
Midge sarcastically. . 

“So that’s Ben Hur,” twinkled Dana. 
“T wonder if there’s a wicked Messala eat 
at the ranch.” 

“We're miles off the subject of the May 
féte,” reminded Lucette, president of the 
Soph class. “And it’s up to us as the com- 
mittee to have suggestions for Miss 
Forester and Miss Seaton when we go 
back to school. So all who harbor ideas 
prepare to get at ’em. Don’t all speak 
at once.” 

They didn’t. The silence grew so un- 
easy that Deedie giggled, “Joan of Ark, 
to the rescue.” 

“Ann and I were talking it over,” began 
gray-eyed Joan, “and she had the cleverest 


A Grace for Little Things 


I never see a common flower 
Its humble head upraise, 

But from my gladsome heart flows forth 
Sweet incense in Thy praise. 


I never hear the cheerful chirp 
Of little hedgerow birds, 
But I recall with gratitude 
The glory of Thy words! 


I never taste the simple joys 
From rise till set of sun, 

But reverently I bow my head 
To thank Thee for each one! 


When thou hast heard the 
prayers 
Of prophets, priests, and kings, 
Take this shy offering from my heart— 
My grace for little things! 
—Barbara Rosas McIntosh. 


soaring 


Sentence Sermon 


Hyery tree and flower we pass, 

Every tuft of waving grass, 

Tivery leaf and opening bud, 

Seem to tell us, “God is good.” 
—Anon. 


idea. I wish she could tell you herself. It 
was a historical pageant. You know Colo- 
rado celebrated its fiftieth birthday last 
summer. Also bear in mind that Miss Sea- 
ton is our history teacher. Do you get it?’ 
There was a little burst of applause. 
Then Ruth spoke dreamily from one of 
her visions which always affected the 
Octagons like the voice of an oracle. 


“First, tableaux and pantomime. Cliff- 
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My Argosy 


LILITH SHELL 


Always when summer time is here, 
I have an argosy— 

A fleet of fairy vessels bright 
That sail a shining sea. 


My ships are finely spun cobwebs 
Caught by their masts and spars 

To scented pennyroyal plants, 
Swung there ’neath moon and stars. 


And when the sun comes up at morn, 
My vessels shine and sway; 

They glitter in the dew a while 
And then they fade away. 


I play my fleet has gone to sea— 
Far, far out of my sight; 

And while I sleep, it will sail back— 
Back with the morning light. 
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dwellers and Spaniards. Then the covered 
wagons, pioneers. Maybe we could rent 
some of those schooners they ‘had in the 
city parade. We'll have it out in the 
school park, of course.” ’ 

Lucette’s vivid face blossomed. ‘Oh, 
and old prospectors on burros, and cow- 
boys”— 

“That’s where I come in,” declared 
Midge excitedly. “Chaps, gun, and all.” 
There was intermission for mirth. Midge, 
who didn’t know which end of a gun 
to shoot! 

“And to lighten the whole thing, a lot 
of mountain nymphs dancing, and a chorus 
of wild flowers, with Columbine, our 
State flower, for leader.” This from 
starry-eyed Joan. 

“First we'll shape it into an outline,” 
counseled Ruth sagely. “And Ann has a 
perfect knack for that.” 

“Oh,” wailed Dana. “Why isn’t Ann 
here? It would be simply perfect with 
Ann’s cot next mine to-night.” 

It was past ten before the girls yawned 
their way upstairs, and it was eleven be- 
fore the titters and whispers ceased and 
Morpheus felt welcome in camp. Fifi was 
just dropping off when Midge reached over 
and shook her. 

“I know I heard somebody at the 
kitchen door.” 

Fifi tried to thrill, but only yawned. 

“There! I heard a board squeak!” 
whimpered Midge. “Now we’ll be burgled 
or murdered in our sleep.” 


“Oh, do hush up!” murmured Deedie 


erossly. “I was dreaming I was to be 
Queen of the May.” 

Since no one appeared enthusiastic 
about getting out in the cold and challeng- 
ing an imaginary intruder, Midge sniffed 
twice, stuck her head under the cover, and 
promptly fell asleep. 

It was Fifi, who, stealing down in the 
morning to start fires, gave the alarm. 
“Oh, girls! Girls! Guess who’s Midge’s 
burglar! Nobody but Ann, and the blessed 
child has breakfast half ready !” 

Ann had crawled in a back window 
after trying the door, and serenely rolling 
up in her blanket and some coyote skins, 
spent the night in the living-room cozy 
corner, 

“Jim’s mother came and the babies were 
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so much better that they wouldn’t hear 
of my staying,’ explained Ann simply as 
she flipped pancakes for a famished horde. 
“Jim’s store was sending an extra truck- 
load of things up the canyon on a night 
trip. So I rode with old Mr. Green, got 
out at the foot of your mountain, and 
walked up.” 

“You ought to have a medal.” Midge 
eyed her with unbounded respect. “I 
wouldn’t walk an inch by myself up here 
at night for the Black Pearl of Samarkand 
that society woman owns.” 

Ann’s gentian-blue eyes danced. Under 
her ash-blond hair, her face, pink from 
close communion with the stove, looked 
nearly pretty. “Why, I’d have gone 
through a woods full of mountain lions 
and bobcats to get to you girls,” she said 
gayly. And Fifi bounced up to give her 
a hug and get possession of the pancak 
turner. é 

“You have planned the best pageant 
ever put on at school, I think,’ Ann de- 
clared later, as usual giving credit 
to everyone else. “Of course, there'll be 
dancing around a Maypole and Queen 
Colorado will be crowned.” 

The girls considered this thoughtfully. 
Queen of the May féte! What an honor 
for the Soph lucky enough to be chosen. 

“Rosemary Wayne would make a perfect 
story-book queen,” Ann said absently. 
That was like Ann, Fifi’s lifted eyebrows 
replied to Ruth’s pursed lips. Rosemary 
was leader of a rival school club, the 
Melody Maids. A vision of her appeared 
to them all. Slim as an aspen, classic 
features, and shining coppery hair. And 
she was the best soloist in the class, 
besides. 

“Yes,” admitted Lucette fairly, “though 
beautiful, Rosie is not dumb. Her record 
is good.” 

“Remember the tradition of the class is 
to go more than skin deep,’ reminded 
Ruth. “Past May Queens have been 
chosen for their scholarship, or some 
special achievement in ‘athletics or art. 
The last one happened to be the president 
of the class.” ; 

Lucette moved uneasily. ‘Don’t stare 
at me like ‘nine little goblins on a high 
board fence,’” she protested. “There’s no 
royal blood in my veins. I’d lots rather 
be one of Coronado’s Spaniards with cape 
and sword. Count me out as a candidate.” 

Ruth was eyeing Joan. Intelligent Joan, 
whose marks were always high, who had 
traveled widely with an aunt, from Tokio 
to the Nile! Joan with her poise, her 
spirited grace. Yes, Joan in royal robes 
would do Colorado justice. 

“T see where there’ll be a merry time 
voting for the Queen,” rejoiced Fifi. “I 
do adore a serap. Though of course we 
can’t get too warlike, or off go our heads. 
Miss Bent is always boasting of the per- 


Pleasant Smile Talks 
CATHERINE M. BLOOM 


Said Gloomy Frown to Pleasant Smile: 
“Why is it you’re so gay?” 

“I don’t know,” dimpled Pleasant Smile, 
“But guess it’s just my way; 

And if you’d try to be the same 

For just a while , you’d change your name.” 
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fect harmony that ‘pervades all school 
activities.’ ” 

“Who would you pick for May Queen, 
Ann?” inquired Ruth earnestly. 

Ann threw up her hands. “Oh, dear! 
I wouldn’t be the one to decide for gold 
mines under oil wells. Before I’d hurt a 
Single feeling, I’d do away with the old 
pageant !” 

“Well, it’s going to be a tug of war,” 
prophesied Lucette. “How can nearly a 
hundred girls with minds of their own 
ever agree?” 

[All rights reserved] 


Tribute to Noble Teachers 


Dr. Henry van Dyke, Presbyterian min- 
ister, noted author, professor of English 
Literature at Princeton University, 1900 
to 1913, United States Minister to the 
Netherlands and Luxemburg, 1918 to 1917, 
pays the following tribute to the ranks 
of great, unnamed teachers. He says: 

“And what of teaching? Ah, there you 
have the worst paid, and the best re- 
warded, of all the vocations. Dare not 
to enter it unless you love it. For the 
vast majority of men and women it has 
no promise of wealth or fame, but they to 
whom it is dear for its own sake are 
among the nobility of mankind. I sing 
the praise of the unknown teacher. Great 
generals win campaigns, but it is the un- 
known soldier that wins the war. 

“Famous educators plan new systems of 
pedagogy, but it is the unknown teacher 
who delivers and guides the young. He 
lives in obscurity and contends with hard- 
ship. For him no trumpets blare, no 
chariots wait, no golden decorations are 
decreed. He keeps the watch along the 
borders of darkness and makes the attack 
on the trenches of ignorance and folly. 
Patient in his daily duty, he strives to 
conquer the evil powers which are the ene- 
mies of youth. He awakens sleeping spirits. 
He quickens the indolent, encourages the 
eager, and steadies the unstable. He com- 
municates his own joy in learning, and 
shares with boys and girls the best treas- 
ures of his mind. He lights many can- 
dles which, in later years, will shine back 
to cheer him. This is his reward. 

“Knowledge may be gained from books, 
but the love of knowledge is transmitted 
only by personal contact. No one has de- 
served better of the Republic than the 
unknown teacher. No one is more worthy 
to be enrolled in a democratic aristocracy, 
‘king of himself and servant of mankind.’ ” 


Pennies, Nickels, and Dimes 


W. R. Morehouse, of Los Angeles, Calif., 
is president of the savings division of the 
American Bankers’ Association, which is 
encouraging the saving of pennies, nickels, 
and dimes. Mr. Morehouse says: 

“To-day, if you drop a penny on the 
sidewalk, you almost hesitate to pick it 
up. If you drop a nickel or a dime in 
your office, you are tempted to remark, 
‘Oh, let the janitor get it.’ It isn’t so 
much the high cost of living these days 
as it is the lack of appreciation of the 
value of smaller coins.” , 


Bust of Channing in the Hall of Fame 


Dr. Eliot makes presentation, Dr. Peabody gives eulogy at dedication 


EN the Hall of Fame was estab- 

lished at New York University, 
William Ellery Channing’s name was one 
of the first to be honored. But that was 
many years ago, and no bust of him had 
ever been installed. The suggestion that 
a bust be contributed to the Hall of Fame 
came from many sources, including the 
Hall of Fame itself. At the annual meet- 
ing of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion last May, a resolution committing the 
Association to the procuring of a bust was 
introduced by Rev. Elizabeth Padgham of 
Rutherford, N.J., and was passed unani- 
mously. Dr. Eliot appointed, as a com- 
mittee to raise the necessary funds, Paul 
Reyere Frothingham, chairman, Frederic 
A. Eustis, Miss Bertha Langmaid, Charles 
Bolte, and Rev. Edwin Fairley, treasurer. 
Dr. Frothingham’s untimely death de- 
prived the committee of his services at 
an early stage in the proceedings. The 
New York office of the Association took 
charge of the campaign and raised more 
than the necessary amount. Three hun- 
dred thirty-one persons subscribed in 
yarying amounts. 

Soon after the movement 
Herbert Adams, maker of the statue of 
Channing which stands in front of the 
Arlington Street Church in Boston, was 
engaged as the sculptor to produce a bust 
for the Hall of Fame. All who have seen 
his work unite in saying that he has been 
most successful in portraying the great 
liberator and prophet. The bust is exe- 
cuted in bronze and is rather more youth- 
ful than the well-known portrait reveals 
him. ‘There is a spirituality about the 
expression of Channing’s face which is 
very engaging. 


The dedication ceremonies were held on. 


Thursday, May 5, at the Hall of Fame. 
The exercises of dedication presented a 
very colorful spectacle. They were con- 
ducted under a large canopy just outside 
the Hall of Fame. Five other busts were 
dedicated at the same time—to Audubon, 
Franklin, Farragut, Irving, and Mary 
Lyon. Delegations from the various so- 
cieties interested were present, and there 
were many naval officers there to do honor 
to Farragut. The exercises began with a 
procession of those persons who were to 

. participate, led by the Gloria Trumpeters. 
They came from the Library of New York 
University through the Hall of Fame to 
the pavilion where the ceremonies were 
held. 

The bust of Channing was unveiled by 
Mrs. William R. Wister of Philadelphia, 
Pa., a great-granddaughter of Channing. 
It was presented on behalf of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association by the presi- 
dent, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, in these words: 

“In the name and in behalf of the 
American Unitarian Association, I have 
the honor of presenting to you, and to the 
gracious keeping and perpetual care of 
the University, a bust of William Ellery 
Channing, preacher of freedom and fra- 
ternity; liberator of men’s minds and 
wills; prophet of the religion of Jesus 
Christ.” 

The eulogy on Channing was pronounced 
by Prof. Francis G. Peabody of Harvard 
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University. Wreaths in honor of Chan- 
ning were placed about the bust by Miss 
Bertha Langmaid on behalf of the Arling- 
ton Street Church in Boston, Mass., of 
which Channing was once a minister; by 
Mrs. Mildred C. Gardner, on behalf of 
the Channing Memorial Church, Newport, 
R.I., representing Channing’s birthplace ; 
by Rev. Hlizabeth Padgham of Ruther- 
ford, N.J., as the mover of the resolution 
at the annual meeting last year; and by 
Miss Juliette Bolte, on behalf of the 
Metropolitan Conference of Unitarian 
Churches and as representing her father, 
former president of the Metropolitan Con- 
ference and a member of the Committee. 

While the bust was being unveiled, the 
Gloria Trumpeters played a verse of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’s hymn, “Lord of 
All Being Throned Afar.” The music, the 
academic garb, the presence of men in 
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uniform, and the speeches of men re- 
nowned in the world of religion, science, 
and literature, rendered the 
occasion one which those who participated 
in it will not soon forget. 

A large delegation of Unitarians were 
present, including representatives of many 
churches and organizations. In connec- 
tion with the dedication, a new edition of 
Dr. Jabez T. Sunderland’s “The Story of 
Channing,” including a picture of the new 
bust, was prepared by the American Uni- 
tarian Association for distribution to the 


_ Subscribers to the Bust Fund. 


It is interesting to know that Dr. Robert 
Underwood Johnson, who is in charge of 
the Hall of Fame,-is a Unitarian, and 
that this denomination has furnished more 
names to the Hall of Fame than any 
other,—twenty-two out of sixty-three. 

E. F, 


Great Presence” 


Address at the Unveiling 
FRANCIS G. PHABODY Zo 


ILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING was, 

as this admirable bust portrays him, 
of frail physical appearance, with the 
pallid countenance of an invalid, with 
large and sunken eyes which seemed to 
penetrate the mysteries of man and God, 
and with a frame which suggested to one 
observer the spiritual body of which the 
Apostle Paul wrote. This aspect of physi- 
cal weakness, however, only intensified 
the power of his speech. “He was of 
delicate frame,” a friend remarked, “but 
of a great presence.” No suggestion of 
invalidism restrained the sweep and vigor 
of his thought. “I had imagined,” said a 
foreign admirer, on meeting him, “that 
Dr. Channing would be at least six feet 
high.” The bust now unveiled is thus a 
permanent witness to the victory which 
the spirit may gain over the flesh, and 
of the unclouded vision given to the pure 
in heart. 

When one recalls the writings of Dr. 
Channing on philanthropy and social re- 
form, the first impression they make is 
of an extraordinary modernity. He con- 
siders in various addresses the social and 
economic problems of his own time—the 
present age, the labor problem, the church, 
war, temperance; but in each case there 
is a kind of timelessness in his teaching 
which frees it from contemporary condi- 
tions, and makes it as discerning and 
interpretative to-day as it was ninety 
years ago. In other words, he lifts each 
social problem into the light of a per- 
manent principle, and his calm judgments 
remain uneffaced by the hand of time. 
Writing from Newport to a friend, he 
said: “I have sometimes observed on the 
beach a solemn unceasing undertone, 
quite distinct from the clashing of sepa- 
rate waves.” That is what the modern 
mind hears in Channing—a solemn under- 
tone, a continuous note as of the voice of 
God. Channing thus becomes the reform- 
er’s reformer. To him the precipitate 


agitator of each generation may turn for 
chastening, for elevation, for horizon, 
for reassurance. 

When one turns from the social teach- 
ing of Channing to his religious and theo- 
logical influence, it is not so much its 
modernity which one should celebrate as 
its catholicity. Channing was the elo- 
quent advocate of his own religious faith. 
“Unitarian Christianity,” he affirmed, in 
the title of one of his most convincing 
discourses, is “most favorable to piety.” 
Yet no estimate could be more mistaken 
than to classify him as the founder of a 
sect, or aS a preacher of dissent and 
denial. It is for no such limited inten- 
tion that he would desire to be commemo- 
rated. He was the prophet of a larger 
unity, a comprehensive discipleship, a 
Church of the Spirit. ‘There is,’ he said 
in one of his noblest utterances, ‘a 
grander church than all particular ones, 
however extensive; the Church Catholic 
or Universal, spread over all lands, and 
one with the church in heaven. ... No 
man can be excommunicated from it but 
by himself, by the death of goodness in 
his own breast. ... I belong to the Uni- 
versal Church. Nothing shall separate me 
from it. ... We must shun the spirit of 
sectarianism as from hell.” That is the 
note which made Channing’s teaching 
welcomed all over the world ; which moved 
erities as far apart from each other as 
Renan and Laboulaye to recognize him; 
which induced the Roman Catholic Lavol- 
lée to offer his tribute in the volume, 
“Channing, sa vie et sa doctrine,’ and 
which led Baron von Bunsen, in writing 
his “God in History,” to say: “We pause 
now to consider the prophet of man’s reli- 
gious consciousness in the United States, 
Channing, an antique hero with a Chris- 
tian heart, a man like a Hellene, a citizen 
like a Roman, a Christian like an Apostle.” 

When the Emperor Pedro, of Brazil, 
visited Harvard University, he was asked 
what it might interest him to see, and he 
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replied that he wished most of all to be 
shown the grave of Channing, and being 
conducted thither this Roman Catholic 
ruler plucked a leaf from the tree above 
the grave, pressed it in his wallet, and 
bore away the symbol of his reverence. 
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In the same spirit, and representing many 
traditions and communions, we stand be- 
fore this monument of the “prophet of 


man’s religious 


consciousness 


in the 


United States,” and bear away the et 
leaf of a reverent memory. 


Delegate Societies of the A. U. A. 


According to the reeord, the following 
societies and “missionary associations,” 
having sent “a contribution for missionary 
uses to the treasurer “ofthe. Association 
for two successive years,” the last having 
been placed in his hands “on or before 


May 1,” are entitled to representation at” 


the coming annual meeting on May 24, 
1927, in accordance with the provisions of 
Article II of the By-Laws of the Associa- 
tion. If any omissions are discovered in 
the list or any society fails to receive 
blank credentials, it is desirable that notice 
should be sent to me without delay. 


PARKER BH. Marean, Secretary. 


Alameda, Calif. Brookline, Mass. :— 
Albany, N.Y. First Parish. . 
Alton, Il. Second Unitarian” > 
Amherst, Mass. Society. 
Andover, N.H. :— Brooklyn, Conn. 

Congregational Uni- Buffalo, N.Y. 

tarian Society. Burlington, Vt. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. Calais, Me. 
Arlington, Mass. Cambridge, Mass. :— 


Arnes, Man., Can. First Parish. 


Ashby, Mass. Third Cong’l 
Athol, Mass. Society. 
Atlanta, Ga. Canton, Mass. 
Augusta, Me. Carlisle, Mass. 
Ayer, Mass. Castine, Me. 
Baltimore, Md. Charleston, S.C. 
Bangor, Me. Charlestown, N.H. 


Barnstable, Mass. 
Barre, Mass. 
Bedford, Mass. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chelmsford, Mass. 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


Belfast, Me. Chicago, Il. :— 
Belmont, Mass. First Unitarian 
Berkeley, Calif. Society. 


Berlin, Mass, 
Bernardston, Mass. 
Beverly, Mass. 


Unity Church 
Third Unitarian 
Church. 


Billerica, Mass. 
Bolton, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. :— 
First Parish, Dor- 
chester. 
First Church. 
First Church in 
Roxbury. 
Second Church. 
King’s Chapel. 
First Parish, West 
Roxbury. 
Arlington Street 
Church, 
First Parish, Brigh- 


on. 

First Congregational 
Society, Jamaica 
Plain. 

Third Religious So- 
ciety, Dorchester. 

Hawes Unitarian 


Congregational 
Church, South 
Boston. 
Bulfinch Place 
Church. 
Church of the Dis- 
ciples. 


East Boston Unita- 
rian Society. 
Christ Church, Dor- 
chester. 
First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Hyde Park. 
Unitarian Church, 
Roslindale. - 
Channing Church, 
Dorchester. 
Braintree, Mass. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
Brewster, Mass. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


Bridgewater, East, 
Mass. 

Bridgewater, West, 
Mass. 


Brockton, Mass. 
Brookfield, Mass, 


All Souls Church, 
The People’s 
Church of Chi- 
eago. 
Chicopee, Mass. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. :— 
The First Unita- 
rian Congrega- 
tional Church. 
First Protestant St. 
John’s Church. 
Cleveland; Ohio. 
Clinton, Mass. 
Cohasset, Mass. 
Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 
Concord, Mass. 
Concord, N.H. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Davenport, Ia. 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Dedham, Mass, 
Deerfield, Mass, 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dighton, Mass. 
Dover, Mass, 
Dover, N.H. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Dunkirk, N.Y. 
Duxbury, Mass. 
BDaston, Mass. :— 
Cong’l Parish. 
Society at 
Easton. 
Eastport, Me. 
Edmonton, Can. 
Elizabeth, N.J. 
Ellsworth, Me. 
Erie, Pa. 
Bugene, Ore. 
Evanston, Il. 
Exeter, N.H. 
Fairhaven, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Framingham, Mass. 
Francestown, N.H. 


North 


Franklin, N.H. 
Fresno, Calif. 
Gardner, Mass. 
Geneseo, Ill. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Grafton, Mass. 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Groton, Mass. 
Hackensack, N.J. 
Hampton Falls, N.H. 
Hanska, Minn. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Harvard, Mass. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Helena, Mont. 
Highland Springs, Va. 
Hingham, Mass. :— 
First Parish. 
Second Parish. 
Third Cong’l Soci- 
ety. 
Hollis, N.Y. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Hopedale, Mass. 
Houlton, Me. 
Houston, Tex. 
Hubbardston, Mass. 
Hudson, Mass. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Iowa City, Ia. 
Ithaca, N.Y. 
Jamestown, N.Y. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Keene, N.H. 
Kennebunk, Me. 
Keokuk, Iowa. 
Kingston, Mass. 
Laconia, N.H. 
Lancaster, Mass. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Lawrence, Kan. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Lebanon, N.H. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Lexing t on, 
Mass. 
Lincoln, Mass. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Littleton, Mass. 
Littleton, N.H. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif, 
Louisville, Ky. :-— 
First Unitarian 


East, 


Unitarian 
Church. 

Lowell, Mass. 

Lynchburg, Va. 

Lynn, Mass. 

Madison, Wis. 

Malden, Mass. 

Manchester, Mass. 

Manchester, N.H. 

Marblehead, Mass, 

Marietta, Ohio. 

Marlboro, Mass. 

Marshfield, Mass. :— 

Second Church in 

Marshfield. 

Grace Chapel, 
Meadville, Pa, 
Medfield, Mass, 
Medford, Mass. 
Melrose, Mass. 
Memphis, Tenn, 
Mendon, Mass. 
Middleboro, Mass. 
Milford, N.H 
Milton, Mass. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
Moline, Ill. 


.Montague, Mass. :-— 


First Unitarian So- 
ciety. 

Montclair, N.J, 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Montreal, Can. 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. 
Nantucket, Mass, 
Nashua, N.H. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Natick, Mass. 


Natick, So., Mass. 

Needham, Mass. 

New Bedford, Mass. :— 
First  Congrega- 
tional Society. 

Newburgh, N.Y. 

Newburyport, Mass. 

New London, Conn. 

New Orleans, La. 

Newport, R.I. 

Newton, Mass. :— 
Channing Religious 


Society. 

Society at Newton 
Center. 

Society at West 
Newton. 


“New York, N.Y. :— 


Church of All Souls. 
Second Cong’l Uni- 
tarian Church. 
West Side Unita- 
rian Church. 
First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Brooklyn. 
Fourth Unitarian 
Society, Brooklyn. 
Church of the Re- 
deemer New 
Brighton. 
First Unitarian 
Chureh, Flushing. 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
Northampton, Mass.: 
Second Congrega- 
tional Church. 
Sotiety at Florence. 
North Andover, Mass. 
Northboro, Mass. 
Northfield, Mass. 
Norton, Mass. 
Norwell, Mass. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Orange, N.J. 
Orlando, Fla. 
Ottawa, Can. 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Passaic, N.J. 
Paterson, N.J. 
Peabody, Mass. 
Pembroke, Mass. 
Pepperell, Mass. 
Peterboro, N.H. 
Petersham, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. :-— 


First Unitarian 
Church. 
Unitarian Society 


of Germantown. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. :-— 
First Unitarian 
Church. 
Northside Unitarian 
Church. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Plainfield, N.J. 
Plymouth, Mass. 
Portland, Me. :— 

First Parish. 

Preble Chapel. 
Portland, Ore. 
Portsmouth, N.H. 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Presque Isle, Me. 
Providence, R.I. :— 

First Cong’] Church. 

Westminister Cong’] 

Society. 
Quincey, Il. 
Quincy, Mass. :— 

First Cong’l Soci- 

ety. 

Wollaston Unita- 

rian Society. 
Randolph, Mass. 
Reading, Mass. 
Redlands, Calif. 
Richmond, Va. 
Ridgewood, N.J. 
Rochester, N.H. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Rockland, Mass. 
Rowe, Mass. 
Rutherford, N.J. 
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Saco, Me. ‘ Urbana, Ill. 
Sacramento, Calif. Utica, N.Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. :-— Uxbridge, Mass. 
Church of the Mes- Vancouver, B.C., Can, 
siah. Victoria, B.C., Can. 
Chureh of the Unity. Vineland, N.J. 
St. Paul, Minn. Maser Haven, 
Salem, Mass. :— ass. 
; ’ _ Virginia, Minn, 
pee ec gee es Walpole, Mass. 
Second Church, Walpole, N.H. 
Salem, Ore. Waltham, Mass. 
Salina, Kans. Ware, Mass. 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 

San Antonio, Tex. 

San Diego, Calif. 

Sandwich, Mass. 

Sanford, Me. 

San Francisco, Calif. 

San Jose, Calif. 

Santa Ana, Calif. 

Santa Barbara, Calif, 

Santa Cruz, Calif. 

Schenectady, NSY: 

Scituate, Mass. 

Seattle, Wash. :— 
First Unitarian So- 

ciety. 
University Unita- 
rian Church. 

Sharon, Mass. 

Sherborn, Mass. 

Shirley, Mass. 

Sioux City, Ia. 

Somerville, Mass. :— 
First Church in 


Somerville (Uni- 
tarian). 

Second Unitarian 
Society. 


Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Sterling, Mass. 
Stockton, Calif. 
Stoneham, Mass. 
Stow, Mass. 
Sturbridge, Mass. 
Sudbury, Mass. 
Swansboro, N.C. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Taunton, Mass. 
Templeton, Mass. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Topeka, Kans, 
Toronto, Can. 
Trenton, N.J. 
Trenton, N.Y. 
Troy, N.Y. 
Tyngsboro, Mass. 
Underwood, Minn. 
Upton, West, Mass. 


Warwick, Mass. 
Washington, D.C, 
Watertown, Mass. 
Waterville, Me. 
Waverly, Mass. 
Wayland, Mass. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Westboro, Mass, 
Westford, Mass. 
Weston, Mass. 
Westwood, Mass. 
Wheeling, W.Va. 
White Plains, N.Y. 
Whitman, Mass. 
Wichita, Kans. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Wilton, N.H. :— 
First Unitarian 
Cong’l Society. 
Liberal Christian 
Church. 
Winchendon, Mass. 
Winchester, Mass. 
Windsor, Vt. 
Winnipeg, Can. :— 
The Federated 
Chureh of Unita- 
rians and Other 
Liberal Christians, 
All Souls Church. 
Winthrop, Mass. 
Woburn, Mass, 
Worcester, Mass. :— 
Second Parish. 
Yarmouth, Me. 
Yonkers, N.Y. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
Evening Alliance of 
Greater Boston. 
General Alliance of 
Unitarian Women. 
New York League of 
Unitarian Women. 
Philadelphia League 
of Unitarian 
Women. ; 
Unitarian Church of 
All Souls (Corre- 
spondence). 


Hyde Park Church Installation 


The First Unitarian Church of Hyde 
Park, Mass., installed Rey. Forrester Mac- 
donald as its minister at a special service 
Easter Sunday afternoon. The invocation 
was to have been given by Rey. Alexander 
T. Bowser, minister emeritus of the parish. 
On account of illness, he was unable to 
attend the service, and Rey. Alden T. 
Hefler took his place. George Lee, clerk 
of the parish, read the letter calling Mr. 
Macdonald to the pastorate, and Mr. Mac- 


~donald’s reply. 


Rey. Lyman YV. Rutledge of the First 
Parish, Dorchester, Mass., preached the 
sermon. Dr. George F. Patterson, field 
secretary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, gave the installation address. In 
this he included both a charge to the min- 
ister and a charge to the people. The act 
of installation was conducted by Dr. Clar- 
ence EH. Bryant, president of the society. 
The benediction was pronounced by Mr. 
Macdonald. — 


SaLemM, Mass.—Church school pupils of 
the Second Church presented on April 24 
a pageant, “What Doth the Lord Require 
of Thee?” The dramatics of the pageant 
and the costuming were in charge of the 
Church School Committee of the Alliance 
branch, assisted by the church school 
teachers, and the music and readings 
were arranged by Rey. James L. Adams, 
the new minister. 
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The Christian Register 


How Far Can Church and State 


Unite in Religious Education? 


Meetings of the R. E. A. in Chicago 
WAITSTILL H. SHARP 


HE Religious Education Association 

gathered in Chicago on April 28 and 29 
for a survey of its first quarter century, an 
inquiry into ‘“‘The Educational Function of 
the Church and the Educational Function 
of the State,” and to ratify a $50,000 
budget planned for next year. The same 
large ends were in view as those which 
twenty-five years before had brought the 
founders of the Association together in 
Park Street Church, Boston, Mass. Mem- 
bers differed on the ways and means, so 
there was seldom a slow moment. All the 
delegates enjoyed the give and take of 
debate, and none more than the Unitarian 
delegates. Prof. George A. Coe led the 
way with the social outlook so dear to 
him, and the convention followed—eagerly, 
and close behind. In ideas of deity none 


_ knew his neighbor, but we made our march 


together from the fields of ethics and 
human sanctions. We were at one in see- 
ing the balanced, fair-minded person as 
the only object of education; we ap- 


-plauded Sir Robert Falconer when in his 


presidential address he said, “Education 
is the process of breeding human beings.” 
We saw state and church offering two 
programs, uncorrelated and often un- 
friendly. Churchmen and public school- 
men convened. 

The problem before the convention was: 
How shall the church and state unite on 
the program of experience which we call 
education? Dr. Coe defined it: What shall 
be the area of the state’s contribution to 
the development of the individual and 
what the area ofthe church’s contribution? 

Hugh S. Magill, in the best address of 
the convention, defined it thus: “Religious 
freedom must be preserved. The church 
and the state have. different functions. 
There should be a clear recognition of the 
separation of functions, but just as clear a 


recognition of their unity of interest. The 


public school must be friendly and co- 
operative in sharing with home and church 
school the responsibility of the growing of 
the individual. The curriculum of the 
publie school should be constructed with 
due regard for the curriculum of the 
ehureh school, each providing an essential 
element of a correlated life-centered pro- 
gram planned and administered for the 
highest welfare of the individual.” 

The spirit of reason was abroad in the 
conyention as to objd@ctives and as to 
means, Clara E. Fahs of the Union School 
of Religion proposed: “Can the church 
school offer an experience different from 
that of the public school?’ From this as 
a beginning, through the outspoken debate 
between James H, Ryan, Roman Catholic, 
and Rabbi Louis Mann on the place of reli- 
gion in the public schools, to the cooling 
words of Frank McKibben of Baltimore, 
“J will go back to my community and see 
if I can get my fellow religionists to put 
Bible readings and references to God into 


the public schools,” there was the spirit 
of fair play. 

During the debate on how the church 
school and the public school can unite in 
the field of character education, Harrison 
Blliott said: “Progress comes as we face 
the things on which we don’t agree. 
Handle the burning question, and you go 
forward. Face this issue. Neither public 
school nor church school dares now to 
face the problems on which .there is 
disagreement.” 

Another sign of progress was evidenced 
when Luther Allan Weigle said: “One of 
the two supreme errors of the nineteenth 
century was the publication of the Inter- 
national Uniform Sunday School lessons. 
They still stand like an impassable 
mountain range across the way of effective 
Sunday-school work for over one-half of 
the Sunday schools of this country... . 
There is no chance in this system for a 
view of modern problems; there is no 
chance for modern thinking.... But a 
new graded church school is on the 
way. ... We are coming to see that a 
school is not so much a place to read about 
experience as a place to have expe- 
rience.... The new question is: What 
are the problems, opportunities, and expe- 
rienees which are normal for children at 
any given age? Church school work is 
more than a Sunday program, more than 


-a Bible program. Our learning to-day is 


drawn from the whole range of human 
experience, and our problem is to reach 
the full result in character.” 

Dr. Coe, dean of American religious 
educators, on being asked whether in 
teaching, “Thou shalt not steal,” he would 
tell the children about sanctions imposed 
by deity or about sanctions imposed by the 
necessities of living together, replied: “I 
would appeal to their knowledge of the 
sanctions of life. I would tell the children 
that life couldn’t be anything without 
“Thou shalt not steal.” : 

We came to the charitable conclusions 
of Dr. Magill and the resolution of Me- 
Kibben through much error. Too often 
there was a stress upon Christian educa- 
tion as the ideal, in the face of our Jewish 
friends. Some delegates, who spoke as 
though inwardly they feared that the idea 
of God was losing ground, reiterated their 
view that unless a person is in touch with 
a personal deity. he is not a religious per- 
son,—If no God, no religion. So confused 
were we on this issue that our leaders 
had to call our attention to it repeatedly. 
We voted to consider the nature of reli- 
gion next year in Philadelphia, where the 
topie will be “Education in Religion in an 
Age of Science.” 

Representatives of the five Christian 
churches rejoiced in the presence and con- 
tribution of the Jews. Time and again 
they rose to support Rabbi Mann in say- 
ing: “The American principle of the 
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separation of church and state is too 
sacred ever to be sacrificed under any cir- 
cumstances.” Now and then they sweetly 
called attention to the fact that this was 
a convention of the Religious Education 
Association, not of the Christian Education 
Association. Rabbi Emanuel Gamoran 
spoke out for a consideration of the needs 
and opportunities for religious education 
in local communities, maintaining that in 
ease of a deadlock or hostility, only 
ethical and moral teaching should take 
place in public schools, and that each sect 
should have the right to withdraw its own 
children for instruction in its own church 
schools, where controversial matters can 
be fairly dealt with. “We must admit,” 
he said, “the right of parents to have no 
religious training for their children. Let 
us adhere forever to the principle of a 
separation of church and state. We must 
protect the minority of atheists and 
freethinkers.” 

What of the outcome of the convention? 
Little that we can weigh before the world, 
but much that springs from new contacts 
in quiet shop talk or in keen debate; much 
that sent each delegate back to his desk 
and pulpit a more thoughtful man and 
readier to welcome other religious educa- 
tors as his colleagues; much, too, that 
brought schoolmen and churchmen to- 
gether ; much that led all to see eye to eye 
with Hugh Magill in stating our duty of 
correlation as follows: 

“The highest welfare of the individual 
should be the supreme purpose of educa- 
tion. This can be accomplished not by two - 
independent systems of education, but by 
a correlated system which shall contribute 
to the development of all the elements essen- 
tial to human character and personality.” 

It is this problem which we packed into 
our grips and brought home to our com- 
munities. These parting words of Secre- 
tary Joseph M, Artman are still ringing 
in our ears: 

“We are not the same as when we came 
here. Our communities will not be the 
same after we get back. We have been 
released and are going somewhere. When 
a person is vitally lifted, he is released, 
and when he is released he is going 
somewhere.” 


Essex Conference Meeting 


At the meeting of the Essex Conference 
on May 22 at the Second Church in Salem, 
Mass., reports on missionary activities in 
the conference will be made by Arthur 
Bartlett and Rey. Edward H. Cotton, of 
Marblehead, Mass.; Mrs. John B. Nash 
of New York City will give an address; 
an offering for the Unitarian Foundation 
will be taken, and Rey. Charles A. Wing 
of Springfield, Mass., will preach the 
sermon at the evening service. 


Mr. Whitesmith to be Settled 


The First Unitarian Church of Eugene, 
Ore., has extended a unanimous call to 
Rey. E. N. Whitesmith to become its set- 
tled minister. Plans are being made for 
the rehabilitation of the church plant. 
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Young People Anticipating 
Third Lake Erie Conference 


The third Annual Lake Hrie Conference 
for Young People will be held at Linwood 
Park, Vermilion, Ohio, June 18-24. The 
Lake Erie district includes Ohio, and part 
or all of the neighboring States of Michi- 
gan, Pennsylvania, and New York. 

The conference will open on Saturday 
afternoon, June 18, with registration and 
a general view of the place. In the even- 
ing there will be a “get acquainted” party. 
There will be regular Sunday. services, 
and in the evening the Meadyille Federa- 
tion of the Y. P. R. U. will hold its annual 
meeting. The “Fellowship Cup” will be 
presented to the society which has earned 
the most points in the Fellowship contest. 

A typical day’s program begins with an 
early dip in the lake. Sometimes there is 
a hike before breakfast. The chapel 
service at nine o’clock is followed by a 
lecture hour and a conference hour. After- 
noons are open for recreation, boating, 
bathing, hikes, games. There are ball 
grounds and tennis courts in the park, the 
lake is at the “front door,’ and there is 
plenty of beautiful country round about. 
The near-by Vermilion River offers a safe 
place for canoeing. At five o’clock there 
is an informal talk on the beach; in case 
of rain, in the hotel parlor or on the 
porch. The evenings are variously occu- 
pied with dancing, “stunts,” and other 
entertainment planned by the Social Com- 
mittee. The banquet on the last evening 
of the conference is always a memorable 
affair. Perhaps the most impressive part 
of the day’s program is the candle-light 
service. This, like the morning chapel 
service, is conducted by the young people. 

Plans for the program include as 
speakers Dr. F. S. C. Wicks of India- 
napolis, Ind.; Rey. A. E. von Stilli of 
Jamestown, N.Y., and Rey. Dilworth Lup- 
ton, Rey. Rufus Dix, and Dale Brown of 
Cleveland, Ohio. The conference this year 
will have as guests Charles §S. Bolster, 
the president of the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union, and Miss Nancy B. Harsh, 
the Y. P. R. U. secretary of the Middle 
Atlantic States. The young person’s rela- 
tion to his community and the ethics of 
business are among the topics listed for 
discussion. 

Hotel Linwood has been reserved for 
conference delegates. The rates are 
reasonable and the accommodations ex- 
cellent. Vermilion is easily reached from 
Cleveland or Toledo by bus, train, or auto. 
For further information address the di- 
rector, Miss Gertrude Taft, First Unita- 
rian Church, Euclid Avenue at East 
Wighty-Second Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Personals 


Mrs. L. B. Rugg of the First Unitarian 
Church in Memphis, Tenn. has been 
awarded two first prizes by a prominent 
club of Memphis for a play and a short 
story. 


Benjamin Brayton, who was killed in a 
railroad accident at West Medford, Mass., 
on May 4, was the son of Percy Brayton, 
who was formerly New England secretary 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
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Rey. Marion Murdoch, retired Unitarian 
minister who was formerly associated with 
the late Dr. Florence Buck in the pastorate 
of the Unitarian Church in Cleveland, 
Ohio, has removed from Watertown, Mass., 
and is now living at 75 Frost Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Rev. William HB. Clark, formerly pastor 
of the First Unitarian Church in Memphis, 
Tenn., has joined the Court Street Presby- 
terian Church in that city. 


Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Roslindale, Mass., is 
member of a committee which is arranging 
a conference on “Human Values in In- 
dustry,” to be held in Boston, Mass., 
November 13-20. 


Great Unity Meeting, Chicago 

In Chicago, November 18, 19, and 20, 
there will be held a joint conference of the 
National Federation of Religious Liberals, 
the World Unity Council, and the Chicago 
Forum Council. a 

The meetings will be held in a down- 
town hotel. The opening session will be 
on the evening of the 18th and will take 
the form of a banquet, with toasts on the 
purpose of the co-operating organizations, 
followed by more formal addresses. A 
business meeting of the Federation will 
begin the Saturday forenoon session, The 


‘morning session will continue until 12.30, 


following which there will be a luncheon 
with addresses and discussion. The even- 
ing session will be addressed by leading 
representatives of various liberal move- 
ments. The Sunday afternoon session will 
be held in the Erlanger Theater. The gen- 
eral subject for the afternoon will be 
“Tnter-Racial Relations.” There will be 
addresses by a Chinese, a Negro, and a 
member of the white race. The session 
will close with a Sunday evening program. 


Forum at Wheeling, W.Va. 


At the annual meeting of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Wheeling, W.Va., 
there was a report of the leading develop- 
ment of the past year, the successful Sun- 
day Evening Open Forum. Twelve pro- 
fessors of West Virginia University, most 
of them heads of scientific departments, 
have spoken. Nineteen meetings of the 


Forum have been held, with excellent. 


attendances. 

The treasurer’s report showed all bills 
paid and a small balance. The Alliance 
made report of many garments completed 
for the Red Cross and the local hospital. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. E. C. Ewing; vice-presi- 
dent, Robert Luke; secretary, Mrs. C. R. 
Hubbard; treasurer, Clarence S. Harris; 
Board of Trustees, the above officers and 
S. M. Rice, E. W. Krause, and Elizabeth 
I, Cummins. 


Dr. Wright’s Poems Published 


A collection of poems by the late Merle 
St. Croix Wright, who was minister of 
the Lenox Avenue Unitarian Church in 
New York City (now the West Side 
Church), entitled “Ignis Ardens,’”’ has been 
published by Harold Vinal of 562 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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Dr. Daniel Evans Speaks 
at Mr. Joy’s Installation 


Rey. Charles R. Joy was installed as 
minister of All Souls. Church, Unitarian- 
Congregationalist, in Lowell, Mass., at an 
evening service on May 5. Dr. Daniel 
Evans, Abbot Professor of Theology in 
Harvard University, preached the sermon, 
and parts of the service were taken by 
other clergymen as follows: Invocation, 
Rey. Charles T. Billings of Bolton, Mass., 
formerly minister of the First ‘Unitarian 
Society in Lowell; Scripture reading, Dr. 
Charles W. Huntington of Waltham, 
Mass., formerly minister of the High 
Street Congregational Church in Lowell, 
the church that federated with the First 
Unitarian Society to form All Souls; act 
of installation, led by Herford N. Elliott; 
prayer of installation, Dr. Samuel Me- 
Chord Crothers of Cambridge, Mass.; 
charge to the minister, Prof. William W. 
Fenn of the Theological School in Harvard 
University ; charge to the church, Rev. A. 
Cushman ,McGiffert, Jr., of Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, Mr. Joy’s immediate 
predecessor; right hand of fellowship, 
Rey. Isaac Smith, minister of Grace Uni- 
versalist Church in Lowell, president of 
the Lowell Ministers’ Association. 

Dr. Evans took his text from the eighth 
Psalm: “What is man that thou art mind- 
ful of him?’ He drew contrasting pic- 
tures of the littleness and the greatness 
of life, as seen from different angles, 
comparing it with a picture which under 
poor lighting conditions seems very ordi- 
nary, but under proper lighting conditions 
is found to be a thing of rare beauty. 
There are times when people can see 
nothing whatever in this earthly life, but 
at other times it is significantly lovely. 
Against the background of the infinite 
universe, life seems a thing of brevity and 
transiency; but when the astronomer 
leayes his observatory and goes home to 
his wife and child, then he knows that 
there is something greater than the stars. 

The greatest thing in the universe is 
the moral greatness of man, a greatness 
which is best realized when a man comes 
into conscious and joyous fellowship with 
God, and when his life is seen in the 
light of immortality. The Christian min- 
istry must keep faith with man, for the 
highway to the divine is the greatness of 
human life. 

Dr. Fenn had two words of counsel: 
First, do the full task of a parish min- 
ister, Second, make every service in the 
church a genuine religious experience. 

Mr. McGiffert urged the parish to be 
alert for that particular gift which the 
minister might have to give. He warned 
them not to let the minister get on a 
pedestal. He pleaded with them to share 
their experiences with their minister. 


_PiymMoutH, Mass.—On Easter Sunday 
afternoon, there was given a third pro- 
duction of a pageant, ‘The Resurrection 
and the Life.” It was compiled by the 
iminister, Rev. Alfred R. Hussey, from 
English American poetry. The twenty- 
piece church school orchestra and the or- 
ganist assisted in the performance. 
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Spring Priestley Meeting 


Conference considers new movement in 
Harrisburg—Address, officers 


HE autumn meeting of the Joseph 

Priestley Conference will take place 
at Northumberland, Pa., the home of 
Priestley, it was voted at the spring meet- 
ing of the Conference, held in the First 
Unitarian Church, Germantown, Pa., May 
5, jointly with the Philadelphia League of 
Unitarian Women. 

The Conference passed a resolution offer- 
ing its co-operation to any group in Harris- 
burg, Pa., who may wish to establish 
Unitarian services in that city. Rev. 
William A. Vrooman of Wilmington, Del., 
told of a visit to Harrisburg, where he 
talked with several persons who were in- 
terested in beginning a Unitarian move- 
ment. Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Rev. J. B. W. Day of Lan- 
easter, Pa., and Mr. Vrooman were ap- 
pointed as a committee to find ways of co- 
operating with any work that might be 
undertaken in Harrisburg. 

These officers were elected: President, 
William Bradford, Wilmington; vice-presi- 
dent, Laurence C. Staples, Washington, 
D.C.; and secretary and treasurer, Mrs. 
J. D. Carpenter, 316 Charlotte Street, Lan- 
easter, Pa. 

Rev. Roger S. Forbes, introducing Dr. 
Albert ©. Dieffenbach as the speaker at 
the evening session, spoke in commenda- 
tion of THe Recister. Dr. Dieffenbach 
remarked that if THe CHRISTIAN REG- 
ISTER had any merit it was because it was 
representative of the constituency. The 
characteristics of the paper, if well edited, 
are the characteristics predominant in the 
fellowship. 

His topic was “The Place of the Unita- 
rian Churches in the Christian Tradition.” 
A tradition, he said, is both a contribution 
from the past and a creation for the 
future. They must both be taken together 
for any true progress in religion. The 
Unitarian churches have never been heed- 
less of their origin. They know their roots 
are in history, even as they know their 
fruits are for to-day and to-morrow. The 
characteristic of orthodoxy has been to lay 
nearly all stress upon the past, to devote 
itself to the backward look, and to make 
its place in the present on a basis of the 
revelations of the past. Our free churches 
have insisted that revelation continues, 
and that their people are religious indeed 
in the measure that they have their own 
creative religious experience. This genius 
gives these churches not only a place in 
the Christian tradition, but entitles them 
with others of like habit of mind, to 
leadership in the Christian tradition, for 
the predominant tradition of real Christi- 
anity has been its creative power. 

Dr. Dieffenbach then illustrated by theo- 
logical development how even in orthodox 
churches some of the great leaders are no 
longer appealing to dogmatic theology, nor 
yet to the Biblical doctrines nor to the 
so-called Christian experience in the old 
absolute sense, but are rather making their 
appeal to life and are making faith in 
life the basis of all true religion. He also 
illustrated this same development by re- 
viewing the recent analysis that Prof. 
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George A. Coe made of the four kinds of 
American religion as revealed in the recent 
student religious conference in Milwaukee. 
These four are miracle religion, senti- 
mental mysticism, modernist evangelical- 
ism, and ethical creativity. Of these four, 
only the last made great appeal to the 
students, because it was the only one 
which dealt with the present and at- 
tempted to solve the problems of our age. 
This attitude of the students confirms the 
dominant characteristic of the Unitarians 
throughout their history. They are par 
excellence believers in the principle of 
ethical creativity. In conclusion, the 
speaker also illustrated the leadership of 
the Unitarian religion in relation to the 
state by citing its principle of the freedom 
of the individual. A person under reli- 
gious authority, he said, cannot be a true 
democrat in the state. A monarchist in 
religion will be a monarchist in politics. 
A freeman in religion will be a democrat 
in politics. All the progress in the world 
is in keeping with this Christianity of 
Jesus, for which the Unitarian churches 
have contended and lived from the be- 
ginning of their history. 


CotuMsBus, OnI0.—Highteen new mem- 
bers have joined the Independent Prot- 
estant Church since the annual congrega- 
tional meeting in February, and sixteen 
children were confirmed on Palm Sunday. 
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Steady, Healthful ‘Activity 


in First Church, Cincinnati 


Steady, healthful activity in all depart- 
ments of the First Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Church of Cincinnati, Ohio, was 
reported at the annual meeting of the 
church, held on April 18. The minister, 
Rev. John Malick, reported that the pres- 
ent membership was 169, the constituency 
450, and that one hundred names had been 
added to the membership roll since 1918. 
He recommended that the church be re- 
decorated for the celebration of the one- 
hundredth anniversary in 1930. 

Miss Mildred Jones Keefe, the minister’s 
assistant, reported seventy-six persons, in- 
cluding teachers, attending the church 
school. Twenty-five are new pupils. The 
Alliance report recalled that the annual 
fair netted the largest sum in recent 
years and that the Alliance hid con- 
tributed $100 to the Unitarian Founda- 
tion. The year’s program of the Tuesday 
Club had dealt with the great Unitarian 
names in various fields. 


Mr. Van Ness Resigns 


Rey. Thomas Van Ness has resigned as 
minister of the Second Unitarian Society 
of Brookline, Mass., the resignation to be 
effective December 1. Mr. and Mrs. Van 
Ness plan to spend several months of the 
coming winter in Sicily. 


WHITE HOUSE COFFEE 


makes Famous Coffee Makers 


O HOUSEWIFE can make good coffee 
if the coffee she buys has lost its 


flavor. 


Any housewife can make good 


coffee from this coffee with the flavor roasted 
in. Tryit. There’s no secret process. Just 
use your own method of making. That 
fragrant aroma, that rich coffee taste— 


your family and guests will enjoy them 
every time you serve White House Coffee. 


The Flavor is Roasted In! 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


Boston Chicago Portsmouth, Va. 


OFFEE 
DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY | 


" 
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For May Meetings 


President Sills League speaker— 
“United Liberal Church” 


President Kenneth C. M. Sills of Bow- 
doin College has accepted an invitation of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League to deliver 
the principal address at the League’s 
annual meeting, on Monday night of Anni- 
versary Week, May 23, in Boston, Mass. 
President Sills’s topic will be “The Worth 
of the Church to the Youth of the Nation.” 
Besides his work as scholar, educator, and 
poet, President Sills-is_a prominent lay- 
man of the Protestant Episcépal Church, 
having served as a deputy to its General 
Convention. Percy W. Gardner, president 
of the League, will give the other address, 
on “New Objectives for the League.” 

The Unitarian Festival, whose program 
was not completed in time for the week’s 
announcements in the May 5 issue of THE 
REGISTER, will have as its speakers Prof. 
Charles Kingsley Webster, professor of 
international politics in the University Col- 
lege of Wales, and Dr. Stanley K. Horn- 
beck, eminent political economist and 
author, of Washington, D.C. The Festival 
is scheduled for Thursday night at 6.30 
o’clock at the Copley-Plaza Hotel. John 
F. Moors will preside. 

Opening the meetings of Anniversary 
Week will be the union service of the 
church schools of Greater Boston, to be 
held at Arlington Street Church, under the 
auspices of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Union of Boston, at 3.30 P.m.; on Sunday, 
May 22. The service will be conducted by 
Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the De- 
partment of Religious Education, and the 
address to the children will be given by 
Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy of Milton, Mass. 

“Human Engineering in Religion” will 
be the topic for addresses and discussion at 
the afternoon meeting of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice, to be held 
Monday, May 23, in Bulfinch Place Chapel 
at 3.30 o’clock, with Rev. William Ware 
Lock, the president, in the chair. Rey. 
Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland, Ohio, will 
speak, and there will be short speeches 
and letters from friends on ‘Family and 
Social Life,’ “Industrial Progress,” ‘“Muni- 
cipal Affairs,’ and “Administration of 
Law.” At the evening meeting in the First 
Church in Boston, to begin at 7 o’clock, 
the subject will be “Social Justice in In- 
ternational Relations,” with Rev. Thomas 
Van Ness considering “Russia,” and John 
F. Moors, “Mexico.” = 
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The Massachusetts Convention of Con- 
gregational Ministers, meeting at 10 a.m. 
on Monday, in King’s Chapel, will have as 
its speakers Dr. Harold H. B. Speight of 
King’s Chapel, Boston (Unitarian), and 
Rey. Walter Merrill (Trinitarian), as- 
sistant pastor of Old South Church and 
pastor elect of the Second Church in 
Newton, Mass. Dr. Speight, who is re- 
tiring as minister of King’s Chapel to 
take a chair of philosophy at Dartmouth 
College, will also speak at the evening 
meeting of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation on Wednesday, which will be de- 
voted to a discussion of “A United Lib- 
eral Church.” 


“The Moods of Gwynn Myrick” 
Voices Mr. Badger’s Religion 


Rev. George H. Badger, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Orlando, Fla., 
is the author of a volume of verse, “The 
Moods of Gwynn Myrick,” from the Bea- 
con Press. Unitarians will recall that 
Mr. Badger compiled the hymn book and 
the service used at the Star Island con- 
ferences. He was formerly secretary of 
the Conference of the Middle States and 
Canada, and, before coming to Orlando, 
was minister of the church in San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

Mr. Badger has succeeded in giving 
poetic utterance to his metaphysics. His 
verse reveals an eye for the beauties of 
the earth, and the discernment of a phi- 
losopher, a mystic, a religionist. The 
reader will appreciate the following poem, 
“The Faith That Keeps Us Few,” sub- 
titled “A Hymn for Radicals”: 


Not as a multitude we press, _ 
O Lord our God, to worship Thee; 
May Thy rich blessing none the less 
Rest eager on our two or three. 


For we are met Truth’s dawn to See ; 
We dare to glimpse the wider view; 

No past has had enough of Thee! 
"Tis larger seeking makes us few. 


Give us stanch courage in our quest 
For holier gain of love and right; 

Give us deep patience as we rest 
Unshrinking on Thy-tides of light. 


Not all at once Thy. Best shall come; 
And not all progress seems the way; 
And sometimes Faith itself stands dumb, 
And moods of doubting cloud our day. 


Give us yet courage of our doubt— 
Perchance it serves for progress, too; 

But grant, we ne’er may live without 
The daring faith that keeps us few. 
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The Pittsburgh Unitarian 


The Pittsburgh Unitarian joins the list 
of those church publications which com- 
bine the functions of parish calendar, a 
bulletin of news and comment of interest 
to the parish, and a medium for spreading 
the principles of liberal religion. The 
April 3 issue bears on the front page an 
attractive sketch of the church, an extract 
from a sermon by Dr. L. Walter Mason, 
and the announcement of the sermon topic 
for the following Sunday. George B. 
Delphey is the editor. 


Burra.o, N.Y.—Mrs. Vincent E: Walsh 
has been added to the staff of the First 
Unitarian Church as parish and chureh 
school worker. 


THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN 


COPLEY-PLAZA HOTEL 
BOSTON 


Thursday, May 26, 1927 


Reception at 6 p.m. 
Dinner will be served at 6.30 p.m. 


The speakers will be Prof. CHARLES 
KINGSLEY WEBSTER and DR. STANLEY K. 
HORNBECK. 

Tickets on sale at 25 Beacon Street, on and 
after Monday, May 23, 1927, between the hours 
of 9 and 5 o’clock. 

Dinner tickets, $3.50. Tickets for the speak- 
ing: box seats, $1.50-75 cents; foyer, 50 cents. 
Admission, 25 cents. 

Application for tickets may be made to the 
Secretary, by mail, accompanied by check, and 
will be filled in the order received. 

Music as usual during the evening. 

Speaking will begin about 7.30 o'clock. 


N. WINTHROP ROBINSON, Secretary 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


RUNNING WATER 


ANYTIME ANYWHERE 


HOE 
COLD 


Everything in your summer home that 
your city home gives you 


Just state your problem and we will 
tell you the answer without charge 


Address 


DURO SERVICE 


198 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


WHY REGISTER EARLY FOR THE SHOALS? 


Because ever since the Star Island conferences at- 
tained their present popularity, people applying late 
for reservations have frequently been disappointed. 


Because you stand a better chance-to get the reser- 
vation you wish if you apply early; reservations are 
made in the order of receipt of applications. 


Dates of the meetings and the persons to whom you should write for reservations: 


Young People’s Religious Union, June 25 to 
July 9; Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Church School Institute, July 9 to 16; Uni- 
Lge Laymen’s League, 7 Park Square, Boston, 
ass. 


General Alliance Week, July 16 to 23; Miss 
Bole W. Greenwood, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
ass 


General Conference, Jul: 


23 to August 6; Miss 
Sara Comins, 25 Beacon 


treet, Boston, Mass. 


Congregational Conference, August 6 
Rev. John Reid, 20 Chestnut Street, Seanonee 
Mass. 


Week went a Program, August 20 to 27; 
Mr. V. Harcngian, Ancierastneaie 


—— 
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New Unitarian Society at Nyack, N.Y. 


Rev. Edward B. Davis ordained and installed as minister 


NEW Unitarian church has been or- 

ganized at Nyack, N.Y., with more 
than sixty members. It is known officially 
as the First Unitarian Society of Nyack. 
Its minister is Rev. Edward B. Davis, a 
recent graduate of Union ‘Theological 
Seminary. The new church ordained him 
to the ministry and installed him as its 
minister at a service held in the assembly 
room of the Clarkstown Country Club on 
May 8. 

Nyack is located on the west bank of 
the Hudson River about twenty-five miles 
from New York City. The Clarkstown 
Country Club, from which the charter 
membership of the society was drawn, is 
a social, educational, and recreational in- 
stitution whose personnel includes several 
persons of prominence in the professional 
and artistic world. 

At the meeting for formal organization 
on April 3, the following Board of Trustees 
was chosen: J. L. Gillingham, president; 
J. M. Williamson, vice-president; M. M. 
Whitaker, treasurer; P. W. Whittlesey, 
clerk; 8. N. Holliday, BE. T. Dana, R. B. 
Hart, Oliver Judson, Marshall Bartholo- 
mew. At the close of the business meet- 
ing, a religious service was held, and all 


Florida Likely to Have 
Anti-Evolution Statute 


An anti-eyolution bill introduced into 
the Florida Legislature was approved 
without a dissenting vote by the educa- 
tional committee. The measure would 
forbid the teaching in tax-supported 
schools that man “either ascended or de- 
scended” from a lower order of animals, 
and all other hypotheses inconsistent with 
the Biblical story of creation. Texbooks 
containing any such theory would be 
banned. 

“Tf it is voted on, it will surely pass, 
I was told by a number of legislators,” 
writes Rey. J. C. Coleman of Jacksonville, 
who has been working in opposition to 
the bill. “Personally, they are against 
it. But they can’t go against the preachers 
and the churches.” 7 

The “Florida Society for the Promotion 
of Scientific Knowledge” was formed at a 
public meeting held in Tampa on April 
28 to protest against the measure. Presi- 
dent Hamilton Holt and the faculty of 
Rollins College at Winter Park, Fla., is- 
sued a statement opposing the bill. 

“We believe with all thinking men” 
they said, “that truth is a goal that must 
be sought at all costs. We believe that 
the purpose of both religion and science 
is to seek, the truth. We believe with 
many of the greatest scientists that there 
is nothing antagonistic between religion 
and science. .. . We believe that freedom 
of teaching is as essential to human wel- 
fare as freedom of conscience, freedom of 
speech, and freedom of assembly, which 
are guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
United States... .” 

Tue Recister has noted the resolution 
passed by the Florida Legislature in 1923, 
which declares that “it is improper and 


persons present signed the covenant, to the 
number of fifty-one. 

Of these trustees, several, including the 
president, are’ Unitarians of long stand- 
ing. Mr. Dana is a grandson of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow. Mr. and Mrs. 
Whitaker were members of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Toronto, Ont., twenty- 
five years ago, when Dr. Jabez T. Sunder- 
land was minister. 

Participating in the ordination and in- 
stallation service were the following min- 
isters: Dr. Sunderland of Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y.; Dr. George F. Patterson, field secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion; Dr. William Neely Ross of the First 
Reformed Church in Nyack-on-Hudson ; 
Dr. C. Ruel Simboli, Baptist clergyman 
of New York City. Dr. Ross led the read- 
ing of the psalm; Dr. Simboli read the 
Seripture lesson, and Dr. Sunderland 
preached the sermon. The pledges of min- 
ister and people were exchanged, with Mr. 
Whittlesey speaking for the church. Dr. 
Patterson offered the prayer of ordination, 
and he and Dr. Ross spoke words of wel- 
come to Mr. Davis. Dr. Sunderland de- 
livered the charge to the people, and Mr. 
Davis pronounced the benediction. 


subversive to the best interest of the 
people of this State for any professor, 
teacher, or instructor in the public schools 
and colleges supported in whole or in part 
by public taxation to teach as true Dar- 
winism or any other hypothesis that links 
man in blood relationship to any other 
form of life.’ The bibliolaters vainly 
attempted to have this resolution enforced 
with reference to the use of textbooks 
that taught evolution. Now they are 
striving to have enacted the above meas- 
ure with a penalty of a maximum fine 
of $100 for violation. 

~ The lower house of the West Virginia 
Legislature. rejected an anti-evolution 
measure on April 18 by an overwhelming 
viva voce vote. 


South Middlesex Conference 


The First Parish Church of Waltham, 
Mass., will entertain the meeting of the 
South Middlesex Conference on June 5. 
“Missionary Activities of Our Faith” will 
be the topic at the afternoon session, 
when Rev. John N. Mark of Arlington, 
Mass., will speak on “Collective Activi- 
ties,’ and Rev. Minna C. Budlong, field 
secretary of the General Alliance, will 
consider “Individual Activities.’ Rev. 
Lyman Y. Rutledge of Dorchester, Mass., 
will give an illustrated address in the 
evening on ‘“The Isles of Shoals.” 
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Sr. Paut, Minn.—The Ulysses Club of 
Unity Church has donated $50 to the fund 
for the purchase of one hundred new cots 
for the Minnesota Young People’s Confer- 
ence at Hanska, which this year will be 
held June 17-21. 


Green Acre Institute of 
World Unity 
Creating the New World Outlook ” 


GREEN ACRE 


Eliot, Maine 


oe 


Lecture Courses: 


Prof. Herbert Adams Gibbons, of Prince- 
ton. August 1-6, Six Lectures on “Na- 
tionalism and Internationalism.” 


Prof. John Herman Randall, Jr., of Colum- 
bia. August 8-13, Six Lectures on 
“The Making. of the Modern Mind.” 

Prof. Samuel Lucas Joshi, of Dartmouth. 
August 15-20, Six Lectures on ‘‘Com- 
parative Religion.” 


Prof. Kirtley F. Mather, of Harvard. Au- 
gust 22-27, Six Lectures on “Science 
and Religion.” 


Prof. William R. Shepherd, of Columbia. 
August 29-September 3, Six Lectures 
on “The Relations of the East and the 
West.” 


Terms 
5 Courses, $25 1 Course, $6 
Single Lecture, $1.50 


Green Acre Institute is designed to 
“make available to the general public, 
through the medium of ‘a summer school, 
those findings of modern science and phi- 
losophy which tend to supply a new basis 
for faith in the possibility of human brother- 
hood and world co-operation.” 

The site is noted for its remarkable natu- 
ral beauty and healthfulness. Two hundred 
acres. Inn, cottages, community house, 
library, arts and crafts studio, theater, 
dormitories and camps. Bathing, boating, 
tennis, golf, etc. 


Accommodations at reasonable rates. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet to-day, 


The Secretary 


Green Acre Institute of World Unity 
48 West 10th Street, New York City 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


INCORPORATED 


Donations and bequests to the SCHOLARSHIP FUND for 
needy students of promising talent will be gratefully accepted 


250 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Though some men fail 
you, KEEP your 
faith 
in the worth 
of human character 


Mr. Hawes is Installed __ 
in Keene, N.H., Church 


Rey. Oscar B. Hawes was installed as 
minister of the Keene, N.H., Unitarian 
Church at a service, in which seven min- 
isters participated, held in the church 
April 19, 

Robert T. Kingsbury, moderator of the 
society, presided at the ceremony of in- 
stallation, and the sermon was preached 
by Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers, of ‘the 
First Church in Cambridge, Mass. The 
prayer of installation was given by Rey. 
Charles R. Joy of Lowell, Mass. . 

Mr. Hawes was officially welcomed to 
the parish by Mrs. John J. Colony, presi- 
dent of the Alliance, and to the city of 
Keene by Rey. Edward H. Newcomb, 
pastor of the First Congregational Church. 
The charge to the new minister was pre- 
sented by Rev. Henry Wilder Foote of 
Belmont, Mass., and that to the congrega- 
tion by Rev. N. Addison Baker of Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Others taking part in the opening of the 
service included Rev. H. Sumner Mitchell 
of Burlington, Vt., and Rey. Harvey Loy 
of Windsor, Vt. 

Dr. Crothers in his sermon related how 
he had come from the Presbyterian Church 
into Unitarianism through the influence of 
Mr. Hawes’s grandfather, Dr. Hdwin J. 
Dunning, whom ‘he had met while holding 
a Presbyterian pastorate in Santa Barbara, 
Calif. Dr. Dunning’s life, he Said, was 


that of a creative artist; he hoped that. 


the local church would gain something of 
his spirit through his grandson, the new 
minister. The people were urged to put 
aside criticism and to realize the greater 
possibilities of a church through seeking 
opportunities for service. 


Laymen' Take Thought to Finances 


The annual report of the Urbana, IIL, 
chapter of the Laymen’s League reveals 
productive attention to finances. Before 
the beginning of the church year, the 
chapter gathered information as to the 
amounts subscribed by individuals and 
congregations in other churches. This 
data, when made known to the people of 
the Unitarian Church, resulted in in- 
creased support for parish work. This 
chapter conducted the every member can- 
vass, and their co-operation with the 
Foundation Campaign resulted in about 
$200 additional subscriptions to the fund. 
Individual members of the chapters saved 
or earned certain amounts over a definite 
period: and gave the proceeds to the 
treasury. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, 
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vue waysipe PutPit||/D I R E C T O R Y 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
1883—1927 


Non-sectarian educational and _ neighborhood 
activities. Volunteer leaders desired. Contribu- 
tions and legacies invited. 
B. Farnnam SMITH 
Acting President 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chi- 
cago, and will begin its Summer Quarter June 
20 next, at 57th Street at Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. In 
its new location, the School has availed itself 
of the privileges of the University, its affiliated 
seminaries, its libraries, laboratories, museums, 
and opportunities for field work. It has ex- 
panded its curriculum and adapted its teaching 
to the varied needs of individuals and the grow- 
ing demands of the liberal churches. 

A few rooms in Channing House are available 
for settled ministers during the Summer 
Quarter at a minimum price. For information 
address the President, F. C. SourHwokTH, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 15. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


HARL MORSBH WILBUR, D.D. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


through preaching missions, church 
school institutes, church -attendance 
campaigns, the observance of Lay- 
men’s Sunday, the publication of re- 
ligious literature, and nation-wide 
publicity for Unitarian activities, 
puts to work the spiritual zeal of 
the men of the Church. 


Address all communications to 4 
KENNETH McDOUGALL 
Administrative Vice-president 
SEVEN PARK Squagn, Boston, Mass. 


THE ciristian 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 
19 Congress Street, Boston 


Frank L. Locgs, President. 
Epwarp A. Cuurcs, Treasurer. 


policy under 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 


physical fitness, through educational advantages, : 


through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E, 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, 
Rev. Paul S, Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals.. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York’ 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SGHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev, WaLTER S, SwisHEr, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opened October 4th.- For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET EB. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
4 Progressive Pi Tor, Country 


reparatory School in the 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
nitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 


Los Ancetes, CaLir.—The Beacon 
Players have been organized under the 
auspices of the First Unitarian Church. 
Their first performance was Benavente’s 
comedy, “The Evil Doers of Good.” They 
purpose to perform plays not usually seen 
on the commercial stage, “plays of libera- 
ting thought and sympathetic human 
interest.” ‘ 


CLEVELAND, OHI0.—A bronze tablet has 
been placed above the organ console in the 
First Unitarian Church bearing this in- 
seription: “These organ chimes were pre- 
sented to the First Unitarian Church of 


Cleveland, Ohio, by Mrs. Henry W. White, . 


in loving memory of her husband, Henry 
W. White, and her son, Carl Foster White, 
1926.” 


ae 
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Arts Guild Dedication 


Their room in new A. U. A. building at 
service of churches 


The Religious Arts Guild held a special 
service of dedication of its room in the 
new building of the American Unitarian 
Association at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., on April 27. This room has been 
furnished and decorated by members of 
the Guild. 

In his address, the president. of the 
Guild, Dr. Eugene R. Shippen, expressed 
the gratitude of the Guild to the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association for the space 
in the new building, and to these other 
benefactors: Milton T. Garvin, founder 
and honorary president of the Guild, 
whose financial assistance has been its 
chief support; Dr. Charles W. Wendte, 
donor of his large collection of books, 
music, pictures, and lantern slides; Mrs. 
Theodore C. Williams, Mrs. C. David 
King, and Mrs. Shippen, who worked long 
in decorating the Guild room; Mr. and 
Mrs. George L. Noyes, who lent valuable 
furnishings and art. treasures to the 
Guild; Mrs. Francis G. Lloyd, who made 
possible the purchase of the Madonna cast 
and the Italian tea set for the room; the 
women who served as hostesses during 
the week of dedication of the new build- 
ing; and W. H. Ritter, secretary-treasurer 
of the Guild, whose technical resources and 
wide knowledge of the field of art have 
alwas been at the service of the Guild. 
Dr. Shippen concluded : 

“The Religious Arts Guild exists to 
serve. It aims to bring the element of 
beauty into public worship, its motto be- 
ing ‘Strength and beauty are in His 
sanctuary.’ That motto, however, is more 
the proclamation of an ideal than a state- 
ment of fact. Would that strength and 
beauty were always in His sanctuary! 

“This room is a demonstration of the 
éesthetic value that may be added to the 
church and the parish house—a demon- 
stration, also, of the refreshment that 
beauty brings. We have an inspiring 
cause, growing out of a real need. We 
believe that all who love beauty and crave 
in the church an atmosphere of refine- 
ment and reverence will adequately sup- 
port this cause. 

“Now, at the service of the churches, 
we place this room and our organization ; 
and to that Beauty which is its own ex- 
euse for being, which is one with Truth 
and Goodness,- we rededicate the Guild 
and ourselves.” 


At All Souls’, Winnipeg 


Under the lay leadership of Prof. W. G. 
Smith, All Souls Unitarian Church in Win- 
nipeg, Man., is showing renewed life, and 
attendance at the services has increased. 
Professor Smith has been preaching, and 
two laymen take part in the services on 
Sunday evening. A Bible study class 
meets on Wednesday evenings. 


Associate Alliance Officers 


These officers of the Associate Alliance 
of Northern California were chosen at the 
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spring meeting of the Alliance, held in con- 
nection with the triennial Pacific Coast 
Conference on April 6: President, Mrs. 
Paul C. Westerfeld, San Francisco; vice- 
presidents, Mrs. Edward Dupont, Stock- 
ton, Mrs. F. F. Dean, San Jose, Mrs. B. F. 
Howard, Sacramento, Mrs. I. M. Calder- 
wood, Palo Alto, Mrs. W. F..Eschbacher, 
Oakland; recording secretary, Mrs. S. M. 
Haslett, Alameda; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. W. T. Horne, Berkeley; treas- 
urer, Mrs. A. 8. Woodard, Fresno. 


Boston, Mass.—Summer services at 
King’s Chapel from June to September 
inclusive will be held at 10 am. Dr. 
Harold E. B. Speight, the minister, will 
preach June 5 and 12; Dr. Howard N. 
Brown, minister emeritus, on June 19, and 
Prof. Clayton R. Bowen on June 26. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


SPEND YOUR VACATION on Cape Cod! Fur- 
nished rooms by week or month. Reasonable 
rates. Ideal place for children. Address, Mrs. 
Cc. B. Russevt, 55 Huntington Avenue, Marl- 
boro, Mass. After June 1, 24 Ocean Avenue, 
Provincetown, Mass. . 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s delightful 
home for visitors. Remarkable, quiet location, 
near White House and Convention Auditorium. 
Unusual arrangements for groups or families. 
Very fine equipment in rooms and baths. Many 
private baths. All rooms with running water. 
Excellent dining rooms near. Telephone FRANK- 
Lin 1142. Address: 1912 “@’ Street, North- 
west. 
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Hollywood Services in Playhouse 

So successful have been four services of 
the Hollywood, Calif., Unitarian Church in 
the Playhouse that plans are being made to 
continue the meetings in the larger audi- 
torium every Sunday morning. Twenty- 
seven new members were received on 
Easter Sunday, and more than $1,500 in 
new subscriptions was obtained. 


CuicaGo, Int.—The People’s Church re- 
ceived 103 persons into membership on 
Haster Sunday. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society 


One-Hundredth Anniversary 
THURSDAY, MAY 26, 1927 
Unity House, Boston 


Morning Session 


9.45 Service of Worship. Rev. Roperrt WIL- 
LIAM JONES. 

10.00 Reports of the Clerk and the Treasurer. 
Report of Committee on Nominations. 
Appointment of Committees and Trans- 

action of Business. 

10.30 Address: “These One Hundred Years.” 
Rev. GEORGE LAWRENCE PARKER, Presi- 
dent. 

10.45 Address: “Take Hold of This.” Mr. 
WAITSTILL HASTINGS SHARP, Secre- 
tary of the Department of Religious 
Education. 

11.00 Address: “How Determine the Main 
Lines of our Policy?’ . Prof. Guorcn 
AuBpRtT Con, Ph.D., LL.D. 

11.30 Symposium. 

12.00 Election of Officers. 

12.15 Recess. 

Afternoon Session 

1.3 Business. 

1.45 Address: “Education in the Service of 
Religion.” Dean HenRY WYMAN 
Hoimus, A.M., Litt.D. 

2.15 Address: “What Religion Is.” Prof. 
WILLIAM ERNEST HOCKING, Ph.D., 
Litt.D. 

3.00 Conference: All are asked to join in 
conference and debate. 

3.30 Adjournment. 


American Unitarian Association. 
Wena (pee 

aymen’s League. 
Young People’s Religious Union. 
Proctor Avedeny. 
All Soul’s Church, Washington, D.C. 


$260,000 ANNUALLY 


1925——— 1930 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


The financial agent of the denomination, collecting and distributing moneys 
to supply the annual current needs of the general denominational organizations. 


BENEFICIARIES 


Contributions should be made through your local church or sent direct to 
-Guores G. Davis, Treasurer. 


Headquarters, 7 Park Square, Boston 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
Meadville Theological School. 
Service Pension Fund. 

Society for Ministerial Relief. 
Tuckerman School. 

Federation of Religious Liberals. 


“Yes,” said the visitor from Boston, “I 
just came down for a few days to read a 
book.”—New York Hvening Post. 


“Why don’t you and your mummie go 
to the church that me and my mummie 
go to?’ Violet: “’Cause we belong to a 
different abomination.”—Sunday School 
Messenger. 


Teacher: “What excuse have you for 
being so late?’ Johnny (breathlessly) : 
“T ran so fast, teacher, that I—I didn’t 
have time to think up one—Dry Goods 
Economist. 


Little Girl: “Sister, what is a con- 
science?” Sister: “It is something within 
you that tells you when a thing is right 
or wrong.” Little Girl: “Oh, no! That’s 
mother.” 


Returned Tourist (to his friend) : “Well, 
I like Paris and Rome, but the best part 
of the whole thing was the trip over. Don’t 
miss that, whatever you do, if you go 
to Europe.” ’ 


Mistress (to departing maid who has 
asked for a reference) : “Of course, Mary, 
I shall have to tell Mrs. Brown of your 
uncontrollable temper.” Mary: “Thank 
you very much, Mum. It'll p’raps make 
’er mind ’er P’s and Q’s.”—Puneh. 


He just rapped at the door to inquire 
about washing the windows. ‘When do 
you want to clean them?” he was asked. 
“To suit your significance,” he replied— 
which seems quite fair enough.—St. Lowis 
Globe-Democrat. 


This pleasantry published May 5 missed 
fire because it was not explained that in 
the original a picture accompanied the 
text. Cannibals were moving round in 
a circle carrying on a weird ceremony. 
Said the— 

First Shipwrecked Mariner: “Wish I 
understood a bit of the lingo, Bill. I don’t 
know whether they are doin’ a bit of com- 
munity singing or merely saying grace.” 

—Passing Show. 


After the Armistice, General Pershing 
mingled genially with the men. He was a 
little green at it. One reply he got from 
a thrice-wounded soldier in the 165th In- 
fantry cramped his style for the rest of the 
day. He had put his hand, friendly-like, 
on the warrior’s shoulder and said kindly, 
“Sergeant, where did you get those three 
wound stripes?” The soldier looked him 
squarely in the eye and replied, “From the 
supply sergeant, sir.”—American Legion 
Weekly. 


A seventh-grade history class, which had 
just finished studying Colonial life, was on 
examination. One of the questions was, 
“Discuss city life in Colonial times.” One 
boy wrote: “There were not many cities, 
and what there were, were out in the 
country.”—Indianapolis News. 


Her husband had no bad habits what- 
ever. “He spends all his evenings at home. 
Why, he doesn’t even belong to a- club.” 
“Does he smoke?” inquired a friend. “Only 
in moderation, He likes a cigar after he 
has had a good dinner, but I don’t suppose 
he smokes two cigars a month.’—Phila- 
delphia Record. 


‘The Christian Register 


The Annual Meeting of 
The Unitarian Service Pension Society 


will be held on May 23, at 4 P.M., in 


the Director’s Room, at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Rosert §. Lorine, Secretary. 


“The Chest With the Chill in it” 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


TYLE 
ERVICE 
ATISFACTION 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


>} CAMP JOLEF 


FOR BOYS July August 
E Among the Pines. In the Heart of 
Maine. Upon a beautiful Lake. In- 


struction: Swimming, rifle practice, canoe- 
ing, games, nature, woodcraft, and manhood. Selective 
Camp. Non-sectarian. Sixth year. Send for booklet. 
Lt. Jonn J. O’Leanry, Director Physical Education, 
Kingston, N.Y.; or Cas. W. Frrrs, Camp Director, 
1116 Allison St, Washington, D.C. 


This is the Bible Store 


convenient to all—right in the 
heart of the shopping district 
Send for Catalug er call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


3 fase following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. | 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


g 
g 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 

600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Opens May 12, 1927 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX = 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON = 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 2 

& 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
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SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial, Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 


18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 


MarButfie School for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. Qne year review for 
College Board Examinations. General course, Art, Music, 
House-craft. Gymnasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding 
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SS es 
Church Announcements, 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. 
ter emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. 
11 a.m. Sermon by the Rev. D. Edwin 
Woodman. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Morning 
soe at 11, The Church is open daily from 
to 4, 


Minis- 
Minister, 


- SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeri- 
tus. Rev. Hugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., min- 
ister. Service, 11 a.m. A cordial welcome to all. 


NBW YORK—WEST SIDB, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just: east of Broad- 
way). <A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Bduca- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 4.M., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


CHANNING CHURCH, DORCHESTER, East 
Cottage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rev. 
Frank R. Gale, minister; residence, 107 Stough- 
ton Street. Morning service at 10.30. Vested 
ehoir. Church school at 12.10. Y. P. R. U. 
service, first and third Sundays, at 5 P.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (16380), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rey. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Morning sery- 
ice, 11 a.M. Sunday School at 3.00 p.m. 
Communion service immediately after the morn- 
ing service on the first Sunday of each month. 
Free seats at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. x 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rey. Harold BE. B. 
Speight, D.D. Assistant minister, Rev. Leslie 
T. Pennington. Chorus of men’s voices. Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 a.m., Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Dr. Speight. 
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When ordering change of 
address please send old 


} Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie. Box M, Springfield, Mas. |aS Well as new. ad d ress. 


Union Service at’ 


